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Sir, 

As you live in the world of fashion, you cannot 
possibly be unacquainted with the magnificent Galas 
annually given in C——l——d Row, by the greatest of all 
very great men, not cgually renowned for the strength of 
his wit, his poetry, and his powder / Indeed had you been 
less acquainted with splendid life, it could not haye es — 
caped your notice, thatthe public never fail to receive a 
complete account of all the nobility who attend his fétes: 
for such is-his natural attachments to the ARISTOCRACY 
that very few but Right Honorable and Honorable Names 
are suffered to appear in that list, which the daily papers 
exhibit, with a due proportion of the Pyrr direct, the 
payment. for which, no doubt, forms part of the expenags 
of the night; but the sad disaster that attended his last 
entertainment has not been mentioned by the good-nature 
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ed journals, and probably may not have reached your 
ears, I therefore transmit it to you for the information 
of your numerous readers, and am, 


Sir, 


Yours, &c. &c. &c. 


A Buraess or BewpLey. 


—— 


Scene *****’s house—the company just gone—the 
remains of a magnificent supper not yet removed—* **** 
sitting by the fire alone—time 4 o'clock in the morning— 
the night extremely dark, and the weather stormy. 


Arter a feast by * * * given for years, 
To some few commoners, and many peers ; 
A sudden whizzing, like a cracker, spread 
A thousand horrors round poor. Peter’s head ! 
More shock’d than when his mills were blown in air, 
Or when call'd ‘ o/d’ by some bewitching fair: 
No longer now the gay, and splendid host, 
He sees—oh! dreadful sight! his father’s Ghost / 


Old Gaffer * * gaz’d with wild surprise, 
And scarce believ’d the witness of his eyes! 
Biué was the sugar paper cap he wore, 

Anda white apron hung his waist before, 





“QO! ho!” he exclaim’d, “ what the devil is here, 
My son in this palace !—twas built for a peer / 
From selling of raisins, figs, sugar and spice 
To buy Lord G——’s house, was a hell of a rise; 
How little you thought, when you rose with the lark, 
“To clean out my shop, that you'd live in the park! 
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That you'd sit down with Princes and Peers cheek by 
jole— 

Tis a wonderful change, lad !—it is ‘pon my soul! 

But ’twas often foretold, by my prating old wife, 

That you'd humbug the world in your progress thro’ life, 

And perhaps get a coronet placed on your brow— 

Says I, “‘ you're a silly old Vomaa, I wow, 

‘Who makes a silk purse from the ear of a sow >” 


All dreams of a peerage forget if you can, 
For you're laught at, e’en now, as a parliament man; 
And if once the world sees you a Peer—from that date 
All respect will be lost for bigh rank in the state ! 
At the list of such Nobles the people will stare 
To find plenty of Lords but no Gentlemen there ! 
Perhaps you will think my address is not civil, 
And wish your old father were gone to the devil ; 
But when ghosts are permitted to visit mankind, 
They must speak the plain truth, without favor, or blind. 
Now from all that I see it appears pretty clear, 

That you've spent more this night, than I made ina year! 
But surely that wealth which you get by your trade, 

‘Tis foolish to squander in idle parade, 

For in treating of Princes what can be yourends 

But to make great acquaintance and lose’all your friends ? 
Those acquaintance will sneer at your high flying airs, 
And consign you at last to old age, and its cares! 

While the friends you neglected will not heave one sigh, 
When pride: disappointed shall leave you to die ; 

Then Perer farewell!—But before I depart, 

One word more ona subject that’s dear to your heart, 

If you must be a Lornp—why these titles obtain, ~ 

Be Baron Bonga, Ear of ALICAMPANE!” 
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Thus having said, again, loud crackers broke, 
And Gaffer vanish’d in the smoke ! 
The noise alarms the house—the servants run, 
And find in dismal plight the Grocer’s Son! 
Scared from his wits, and trembling on the floor, 
Their master’s life seem’d oozing at each pore, 
An object both of pity and dismay— 

And thus, in terror, ends his Gata Day! 
The cause in vain they seek—they cannot know, 
And tales of wonder, fill all C——d Row / 





<= 


LOVE OF OUR COUNTRY. 


O? fye, fye, fye! 

What dust thoa? or what art thou ! 

SRAKSPEARE. 
Measure for Measure 





Sr, 

Tae love of one’s country has, in all ages, been 
placed high on the catalogue of human virtues: nay, so 
noble and exellent in itself has this quality of patriotism 
been held by the wisest and best of men, as well of an- 
cient as of modern times, that many of them have consi- 
dered it as one of the rich boons of nature; asa feeling 
planted by her in the breast of man, which no time nor 
circumstances could eradicate. And accordingly any 
one, who has shown himself to be wholly a stranger to 
this amiable quality, has been regarded as a monster, a 
being “ unsightly, gross, rude and unnatural.” It is need- 
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less to quote any of the numerous passages to this effect 
from Greek and Roman writers: ere however, with a 
sweetness and a force of expression peculiar to himself, 
describes that feeling which a man cherishes towards the 
land which gave him birth,* I allude to the well-known 
lines of the Roman poet : 


“__ Nesciv gud natale solum dulcedine cunctos 
“ Ducit; et immemores haud sinit esse sui.—Ovid,” 


in which he beautifully represents the~ Love of one’s 
Country as a something which no language can describe; 
as a sentiment universal, and which never lies dormant. 
Now, connected with this Love of our Country must be 
all which in the most remote degree concerns, or is inters 
woven with her virtues, her glories, her reputation, or 
her happiness. And hence it naturally follows that the 
man who decries those virtues, depreciates. those glories, 
calumniates that reputation, assault that happiness,—he 
has no love for his Country. He who cherishes this 
noble sentiment will not merely exult in the glories of his 
country, but will even almost love, or at least, as much 
as lies in him, extenwate her very faults. A writer of our 
own nation* observes—* Every man ought to have a 
partiality for his own country: it is a laudable prejudice, 
without which no people ever were, or can be great.”— 
What shall we say then?—Is England alone among the 
nations to be reviled and ridiculed? Are her atchieve- 
ments to be derided, her triumphs to be sneered at, her 
honor to be questioned, and that too by her own sons? Is 
any here “so vile, that does not love his country?” t 





* Fielding. + Shakspeare Julius Cesar. 
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Yes! recorded be the disgraceful truth! re-iterated be 
the sound in every Briton’s ear; registered be the fact in 
every Briton’'s heart, that—-such things are / that such a 
man exists/ A man too, who assumes the name of Pa- 
triot! such an one can be base, be shameless enough to 


stand up and depreciate, ridicule and revile the fame and 


triumphs of his country ! 


—Sir F B tt'— ‘Thou art the man ! 





Thank heaven he stood alone !—When all parties united 
in one sentiment of gratitude and applause towards a 
chief, whose valour and energy have raised the military 
fame of Britain to a pitch which false patriots, and false 
prophets view, confounded and amazed; when the name 
of Wellington called forth thanks and praises from every 
mouth; when political friends and foes joined hand in 
hand to twine the well-earned laurel round his brow ;— 
one dastardly arm was raised to dash aside the tribute of 
a nation’s love ; one recreant heart could prompt the rail- 
ings of unnatural falsehood; one slanderous tongue was 
bold enough to utter them! 

And this man styles himself the Friend of his Country ! 
the Friend of the People! And he objects to the additional 
small annuity of Two Thousand Pounds (small it is, when 
compared with the service done) being given to Karl Wel- 
ington, because forsooth, good soul! he cannot consent to 
burtien and oppress the people! This shallow artifice may 
delude the unthinking beings whom it is intended to de- 
lude. But he is detéer known. His conduct on this oc- 
casion was but a part of that system which he, and some 
few others, are pursuing, in which, should they (which 
God forbid!) succeed, they will themselves, as friend Cob- 
bctt once truly described them, be the first “‘ to pillage, 
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to insult and oppress the people.” And so Suchet isa 
much abler General than We/lington !—Impartial Patriot / 
To be sure he is! And so in your estimation is every 
ruffian in the Frenchman's gang.—But, Mr. Satirist, this 
part of the subject I must leave: it sickens me to dwell 
upon it.—** Faith, there have been many men,” says 
Shakspeare, “* that have flattered the people, who never 
loved them; and there be many that they have loved, 
they know not wherefore.*” ‘Truly spoke this excellent 
judge of human nature—Oh, this unspotted moralistt and 
pure Patriot, Sir F——s B tt, a senseless rabble still 
may bray applause; Such be his honours, his rewards ! 
Whilst all the wise, the good, the loyal, and the noble of 
the nation shall regard with indignation and contempt 
“such furious zealots” (to use the nervous language of 
Addison) “ such infamous hypocrites that are for promo- 
ting their own advantage under colour of the public good ; 
with all their profligate immoral retainers, who have no- 
thing to recommend them but an implicit submission to 
their leaders.” 





INDIGNANS. 
March 3d, 1812. 





* Coriolanus. 


+ By the bye, Mr. Sat., Can you tell me how stands the affair of the 
BOND? I begin to fear that money has purchased silence. Mr. Scot bad 
letters to produce—aye letters, in the Baronet’s own hand writing, to mb- 
etantiate the fact! arh, as well as many others, anxious on this head: 
Can you resolve my fearful doubts You are on the watch, 1 hope. 
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SUPPRESSED POEM, EXTRAORDINARY. 


Permit me, Mr. Satirist, through the medium of your 
valuable and widely circulating work, to state my unfor- 
tunate case to a liberal and discerning public. 

I believe, sir, this is the regular form of a petition to 
the editor of a magazine, but if it should not be quite 
correct, I hope you will not reject my communication on 
that account, but kindly prefix to my distressing state- 
ment one of those which you of course, keep by you 
for such occasions. 

My case is a case which must, I am sure, excite sym- 
pathy in every feeling heart. It is true, sir, 1 am not ine 
humanly confined in a prison, for innocently accusing a 
great man of committing a murder while in office, on the 
body of awretch who was executed before ‘he came into 
power, nor have I to boast of being immured in Newgate 
for patriotically endeavouring to excite a rebellion. Ican- 
not say that [am imprisoned im consequence of having 
become security for a friend, nor yet in consequence of 
having lost my /ittle allby a fire. I-will not attempt to 
move your compassion by stating myself to be a young 
widow, who has seen better days, but who, being unhap- 
pily left with seven small children, a// under two years of 
age, is reduced, though neither old nor ugly, from the 
circumstance of her being persecuted by the eldest daugh- 
Yer of fortune, to take this method of expressing a hope 
$hat some one of fortune’s favourite sons will relieve her 
from her present embarrassments, My case is more dis 
tressing than the worst of these, and will, Lam confident, 
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entitle me to as much public support, as was merited by 
the shilling orator, who was lately in the house of cor- 
rection, by pilloried Peter, now at Lincoln, or by the 
Statesman “ column wielder” now in newgate. Not to 
trespass longer on your valuable time, my case is that of 
a literary esquire, unhappily left with a poem (written to 
be suppressed, ) on his hands. 

You know, sir, notwithstanding the late stagnation of 
trade, a good deal has been done within these few weeks, 
in the suppression line. A friend of mine, the author of 
R——/ Stripes, \et me very kindly into the secret. In 
justice to my own discernment, I must observe that I, in 
some sort, found it out myself, as I took notice that one 
day, when he popped in just as I was picking my teeth 
for dinner, he wanted to know what it was o'clock, and 
pulled out his watch. This at once let the cat out of the 
bag, as I may say, for it was well-known to me, that his 
chain, had been for the last year, pinned to his fob, A 
confidential conversation followed, in which he informed 
me that he had written a book, which had been suppres 
sed by Col. M*M——, and that he had moreover got a 
good round sum from a bookseller for the same thing, 
which was just coming out in another form. 

A new light now broke in upon me. It at once struck 
me, that my poetical talents were greatly superior to those 
of my friend, and, consequently, that if a poem of his writ- 
ing would procure several hundreds in the way he had 
mentioned, one from my pen though somewhat later 
must at least be equally productive, 

Fired at the thought I immediately prepared to write @ 
work of this description. I read what had been publish- 
ed by my friend, as also the works which have appeared 
since; I then attentively perused “ The Spirit of the 
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Book,” and finally skimmed the cream of the Morning 
Chroncle abuse, aud though, after all, I could make out 
nothing that appeared to me curious, interesting, or extra- 
ordinary, I collected a sufficient number of dashes, aste- 
risks, &c. to enable me to write a very pretty mysterious 
and unintelligible poem. 

Now sir, this work as it was written to be suppressed, 
was, of course, advertised as to be published, . It was to 
be called “ Blindman's Buff, or the Hum,” and while it 
was in the press, I was busily at work in preparing. two 
copies of it, with a few variations, to come out as soon 
as the first was suppressed, under the titles of “ The 
Ghost of Blindman'’s Buff,’ and “ The Spirit of the Hum.” 

The advertisement had only appeared three times, 
when a person called on the publisher and enquired for 
what sum he would suppress the forth-coming work. 
He was answered that it was doubtful whether the au- 
thor would consent to its being suppressed at all, and 
at length it was settled that he was to call the next day, 
by which time the bookseller promised to try what he 
coulddo. ‘The happy train in which our affairs now ap- 
peared, was, you will easily conceive, a subject of great 
rejoicing to us. A grand dinner was immediately given 
on the occasion; the bookseller advanced me twenty 
pounds on the strength of this visit, and we settled what 
sum should be asked for the suppression of the poem. 

The next day the stranger called again, when he was 
informed that the author had very reluctantly consented 
to suppress it for a thousand pounds! He shook his head 
at this, and seemed about to go away, when he was 
asked if he would object to give eight hundred pounds? 
He still shook his head, but yet appeared to listen, while 
wy friend cleared his throat to sing small, lowering 
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his note gradually to seven, six, five, four, three, two, 
one. He then made a grand pause, as he had reached 
the minimum on which we had previously agreed, At 
last however, the bookseller enquired what sum ‘he would 
be willing to give? ‘The stranger, who had, till this ques- 
tion was put, continued to shake his head, now seemed 
undecided how to act; but, at length, said he would not 
give more than sixty pounds, This was refused, and he 
quitted the shop, leaving his address however, that the 
author, if he should think proper to accept his terms, 
might send him the work. Aftera new consultation, we 
agreed of course to take the sum offered, and the pub- 
lisher was dispatched to P—ll M—Ill (where the stranger 
had given his address,) to complete the business; On ar- 
riving there, though he found the person whose name 
was on the card. which had been given, he could not find 
the individual with whom he had been in treaty. All 
enquiries were fruitless, and at length we were both con- 
vinced that the whole was a hoaa. 

I will not here offer any reflections on.the infamous 
conduct of the wretch, who could so cruelly sport with 
the feelings of others, nor willl indulge my grief by weak- 
ly bewailing my hard fortune, though I cannot but feel 
that some men are born to sorrow, or.as a friend of mine 
obseryed (a literary esquire like myself,) on hearing that 
a gentleman with whom we were both acquainted, had 
gained a fortune of £30. sterling, with a beautiful young 
lady, (who had had a child by Lord H—) “One man is 
born with a silver spoon in his mouth—another with a 
wooden ladle.” 

To proceed with my melancholy tale. On finding he 
had been made a fool of in this manner, the bookseller 
swore he would have no more to do with the poem, 
which he returned to me, at the same time demanding 
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the £20. he had adyanced. Now, sir, I need not inform 
you, that a /iterary esquire can, in. general, as easily raise 
the devil as £20. Placed in this distressing sitdation I 
have hawked my poem about the town, and offered it to 
all the booksellers without success, the scandal market 
being glutted. I have offered it for suppression to the 
Society for the suppression of Vice, but even they have 
refused to suppress it. It was my intention to have 
waited on Gen. Le Baron Geramb, for as I understood he 
has added to his martial exploits the glorious act of 
breaking a tradesman’s window, “to demolish a carica- 
ture of a certain high personage, for whom he has a great 
respect,” I conceived it to be probable that he had got 
the situation of caricature tearer, and also that of pamph- 
let suppressor general, but unbuckily just as I was wash- 
ing my wristbands and collar, in order to make a res- 
pectable appearance before Le Baron, I was arrested at 
the suit of my bookseller, and hurried to the spunging 
house, where I am now writing.—All I presume to ask 
is, that you will publish this my distressing case, together 
with the abstract of my poem, which accompanies it, 
and in which I flatter myself you will find as much ele- 
gance, and as much knowledge of high life, and R——J 
Secrets, as have been found in any poem published or supe 
pressed, 1 call on the public in the first instance and in 
particular on certain “early friends,” to subscribe so much, 
as will enable me to get out of my present situation, and 
publish my poem entire,when, I hope, every one friendly 
to the cause which itis written to serve, will consider that 
every thing depends upon himself, and on his buying my 
book, as Mr. Cobbett modestly hinted—when he rery 
handsumely declined a subscription, to which nobody but 
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the eannicide would have contributed, and instead of such 
assistance recommended it to his friends to purchase 
whole sets of his register. . 


I am, 
Mr. Satirist, 


Yours very respectfully, 
B. W. Burin. 


P.S. Tell the printer to take particular care of my 
title page, as much depends on the * * * and ——— —~-—-8 
being correctly printed, 


——=iP—-— : 
BLIND MAN’s BUFF; 


oR, 


THE HUM. 


A POE M. 


Containing the substance of “ The Spirit of the Book, 
R——1 Stripes,” “ The Ghost of R——1 Stripes, a kick 
from Y——h to W——=s,” with the particulars of an 
expedition to Oatlands,—a R——1 *****, together with 
a B—— and a C——. Particulars respecting a certain 
marriage, with the whole of what passed on — —-, 
together with a variety of — —— and —— —, 
which h-ve never before appeared before the p-bl-c. 





By Barnapas Wink Bunk, Esquire! 
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L. 


Sweet Piccadilly up thy way, 
No more the rabble roar Burdett, 
And trudge the streets the live long day, 
Regardless of the mud and wet. 
No more are soldiers ambling seen, 
Along thy walks by Park call’d Green ; 
No longer constables appear, 
To bawl out, “ walk on there—d’ye hear ;” 
No more while passengers pass by, 
Dead dogs and bricks are seen to fly ; 
As erst they might in awful hour, 
What time Sir Franky sought the Tower. 
There now as safely you may ride, 
As thro’ the Poultry or Cheapside; 
And walk as easily and well, 
As down St. James’s Street,—Pall Mall. 


IT. 


Far different onee the scene I trow, 
You found if there you chane’d fo go, 
For even but of late, 
Some thousands you might see each day, 
Fighting like furies to make way, 
To Carlton House great gate. 
There midst the variegated throng, 
Half naked, swift were push’d along, 
A hundred pretty maids and dames, 
Of whom I will not give the names, 
And pause awhile my Muse; 
Nor dare to sing the gowns and frocks, 
“W bich there were lost, the wigs and smocks, 
The petticoats and shoes, 
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Ill. 


A more important theme is mine, 
Than e’en that row, or e’en that fete ; 
Fit subject for a song divine, 
That which I now relate. 
Tis not a tale of Carlton House, ' 
But of its M—— and his S—, 
And of a féte at O—t-l— ds given, 
To which some R—I folk were driven, 
And of a Dame so passing fair, ' 
She look’d just like an angel there. 
And now I shall unfold, 
How the P——e R—t he did sigh, 
All for her chaste virginity ; 
She was, observe, Lord Y——’s wife, 
Which caused the dire the deadly strife, 
Ali which will now be told. 








IV. 


The banquet was adorn’d with all things rare, 

Each delicay of the season; 

Black puddings, beefsteaks, and onions fried were 
there, j 

And good cow heel, as we to think have reason; 
Pigs, geese, and legs of pork, a plenteous store, 

Sheep’s-heads, sheep’s-trotters, tripe, sand shins 

of beef, 
Good pipes, with spitting-boxes on thefloor, 

And gin, and brandy, -to dispel each grief. 
Besides there was negus, and whisky, and punch, 
And all that was good, or to guzzle or munch ; 

In fine, no cookshop of Sts Giles, 
Nor round-a-bout for five long miles, 
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Cou'd furnish better Grud; 
And tho’ you search’d the Holy Land, 
And all the gin"shops of the Strand, 
You had not found such Bub! 


¥ 


How much they ate I will not tell, 

No doubt they all did very well, 

For when upon the splendid board, 

All Royalty cou’d well afford, 
Appear’d in dazzling luxury 

To charm the palate and the eye, 

Oh! who cou’d gaze upon the feast, 

Nor seek to gratify the taste ; 

And tasting once, who wou'd not roar, 

A dozen times at least, for more. 

** Beefsteaks and onions, here,” cries one, 

** Thope you'll find them nicely done.” 

In strain polite, exclaims the Duchess, 

* Take this, that done I fear too much is: 

“* Here, Waiter, bring a bit of bread,” 

My Lady cries,—My Lord—** Sheepshead .”” 
** Shall I help you again, my dear?” 

** Oh, no! I’ve had too much, I fear,” 

The fair replies, with languid eye, 

Reserv'd, and delicately shy; 

“* Then let me, ma’am, on you prevail, 

* ‘Yo take with mea glass of ale.” 

The maid replies, “‘ Iam content,” | 

And smiles bewitchingly assent. 

* Miss,” cries a Duke, “ You don’t get on.” | 
“ Indeed I do,—Some porter, John,” 
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“ To eat so little’s quite a bore, 

“ You scarce have had a morsel yet, 

Of this black pudding, take a bit.” 

“ IT vow,” weplies the courtly fair, 

«© T’'ve had so much, I scarce know where 


“‘ Leou'd put more.”—“ Nay, something pick?” 


“ I can’t, indeed—I'’m almost sick ; 
‘«« But since you fain wou'd be of use, 
“ Give me that rump and leg of goose.” 


VI. 
While thus th’ assembly bright we see, 
In all the height of mirth and glee, 
And all the pomp of dignity ; 
While yet the company regale, 
And smoke their pipes, and drink their ale, 
« The R——t with his star imperial, 
“ Saw with his eyes a beauteous dame, 
“* Whom prudence tells me not to name, 
“‘ And faith, her name is not material.”* 
Sweet maid, he cried, whose nectar lip, 
E’en Boney’s self might sigh to’sip, 
Whose sparkling eyes of Heav’ns own fire, 
Might fill the Pope with warm desire; 
Whose beauteous wig of golden hair, 
Might make great Ross, the barber, stare; 
Whose ruddy cheek, and Jilly fist, 
Seem form’d by nature to be kies’d ; 
Oh say, or fowl, or butcher’s meat, 
Which wou'd you now prefer to eat? : 


His Grace proceeds=* Take something more, 
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* A plagisrism from R——1 Stripes, suppressed, 
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The Lady bent to earth her eye, 

Her bosom heav'd she knew not why, 
Tosuch soft strains unus'd; 

And tho’ she oft essay'd to speak, 

No word was heard from her to break, 
Silent she sat confus'd. 

The Prince perceiv'd that tremors rude, 
Still shook her virgin frame ; 

Which, oft as she th’ attempt renew'd, 
Deny'd her wants a name. 

He saw the struggle in her breast, 

Thought he had guess’d what she lik’d best, 
And offer'd her some tripe: 

At length she spoke—* Forgive rebuff, 

“ Of that, great P—~—, I've had enough, - 
« T’ll only take a pipe /” 


VIL. 

I do not rhyme to that dull elf, 

Who needs be told that soon, 
When thus the maid express’d herself, 

He granted her the boon. 
But now the inviting Muse must tell, 
Of that which was not quite so well; 
Of that which fills with shame and woe, 
Oh that a 000000 shou'd treat her so! 
Of what I gladly wou'd conceal, 
But must in duty now reveal. 
Of which to banish every doubt, 
I will without reserve speak out. 
0290 000000 in frolic joked, 
With 00000000 while she smoked; 
Then spoke as follows, 0 000 00 
©000 © 000 0000000 00 @000 
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90090000 00 0 0000,000000 
0 0000 0000, 0000000 000 
0000000 00; 000 0000: 00 
0000 000; 0,90 9000 
00000000000; 0 000 0000; 
000 0000 0, 0000 00000! 

©0 00 00 000 00000 here, 
0000 00000000 000 my dear; 
The lady cried 000 000 00000 
000 0000 00000 0000000 
000000000 0000 00-00 0000 
000 00, andthen 0000 if ever 
000 00000 00 00000 Sever. 
000000 000; 000000 o! 

000 000000 000? 000 nO, 

The 0000000 then answered 000 oh! 
But added with 000000 coo0o 

00 9000000 000 0 0000, 

The fair then said 000 00000 Oo 
0000 00000, 000000 0 0a 
000000, 000 00000 000 
Andtheno000 000 000000 
000 0000000 0 0000000 
When 0000 0000000 

Lord 00000000, 0000 000 00 
And 00 000000 0 000 blows, 
00000 0000, 00 0000 b—y nose; 
While tumbling, mince and mutton pies, 
00 00000! 0000 b—k eyes; 


0000 00000000 0 00 00000 rankle, 


0! 000 000000 000 ankle; 
And kneeling down devoutly swore, 
He would not do so any more, 
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While much he griev'd at heart, because 
But prudence me bids here to pause. 


VII. 


This tale disclosed without more pother, 
The fearless bard will tell another, 

And heedless what vile Critics say, 

He tranquilly pursues his way, 

Nor fears, while ‘“ heavenly truth’s” his guide, 
How fools and courtiers may deride, 

A tale he now has te disclose, 

Not of b—k e—s or b—y nose ; 

But of what happen’d some years since, 

On b In tof co 0000 000000; 
Where, as’tis said, things strange took place, 
Of which remains but dubious trace; 

But which ’tis whisper’d, some folks say | 
May come to light some future day. 

All on that day which can be told, 

‘The Muse shall here at once unfold ; 

And tell (nor think the poet vain), 

In that distinct, tho’ simple strain, 

In which his last tale was recited, 

With which the town gust be delighted. 





IX. 


The feast was o'er, 000 000000 and spouse, 
Were warm in bed ato 000000 House. — 
When 0000000 hesaid 00 00000 
00000000 0000! 00000000, 


0000 00 0000000; 00 00000 
9900 0000 0000 000 0000000 














Blind Max's Buff: 








B——k fi cd em la——2Z, 

Cc na e | vm——e p——z, 
0000 B—y 000 A—n 00 try; 

He paused, and waited for reply ; 

000 00000000 answered o! 000 
00000000000 000 0000 0000 
000 0000000! 000 000000, 000 
A—b c—d e—f, H—Il, a G—d, 

D—n r—s—t—v, u—u a—k—bl—d; 

But t—k a—l 000 0000000 
000000 o! 000 0000 000 

Here rous’d at once 000 000000 000 
0000 00000 006 000000, 0000 
Good Heav’ns! 000 00000 0000 
What dol hear,'00 000 000 00 
Almighty pow’r! 0000 0000 0000000 
0000 00 000000 000 000 you, 
0000000000 0 whatshali Ider 








X. 


Bear witness, Heaven, o 00 00000 high, 
Theooooo00o0o answer'd with a sigh. 

000 0000000 0 000000 000 000000 
0000 B—e oo |l—m, n—o, p—q, 

00 00000 000 0000 00 0090, 
0000000 © 00000, 000000 
F--0--1 d—e r—o—l, d—e riddle |—o—, 
Nor yet my Lord r-u-m t-e t-u-m. 

Mov'd by her tears, he paus’d awhile, 

And shook his head, and try’d to smile ; 
But, ah! the anguish of his heart, , 

He cou’d not choose 0000000 0 0000 
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At length he answer'd for my part, 

I'll now 000 @00 00000 000 00 
Thenooo 000000 000 0000 
00000000 000 000000000 
Locked in the 00000 000 00 shoe, 
000 0000 000 0000 © adieu. 


XL 


Here ends the melancholy tale, 

Ah! who can read and not bewail, 

To see regardless of his shanks, 

An ©0000 00000 kick up such pranks, 
The poet weeps the 000000’ 0 fall, 
But scorns to dip his pen in gall. 

I scorn im slander’s cause to fag, 

For hucre, quite as much as A*g*g. 

Who wants the truth, here let him come, 
All will be found, all! in the Hum / 
And surely all will say enough 

We've had in Barney’s Blind Man’s Buff, 


We have inserted Mr. Blink’s poem with great plea- 
sure, and cannot refrain from observing that we think 
it full as worthy of suppression as any thing that has been 
written by the wife-prostituting attorney, or the Bristol 
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The Nominal Baronet. 


THE NOMINAL BARONET*. 
A CAUTION.., 


Capt. M@—— well known in the fashionable circles, 
as one of the members of the Whip-Club, &c. is one of 
those melancholy instances of the prostitution of talent 
to vicious purposes, which are, unfortunately, but too 
common in the world, gifted by nature with considerable 
quickness of parts, a brilliant rather than a solid under- 
standing; it has been his good fortune to have those 
qualifications considerably improved by the addition of a 
liberal education, and, it is truly lamentable to observe, 
that all the purposes to which he has through life inva- 
riably applied these advantages, have been marked by a 
total disregard of every honorable principle and manly 
feeling. Had the objects of his unprincipled attacks 
been confined to those of his own sex, who were at all 
competent to resist them, it would have been some ex- 
tenuation of his dishonorable conduct, but, on the cone 
trary, his attacks have reached the very climax of villany, 
by having been constantly levelled at the weak and de- 
fenceless—Females who, from the unsuspecting nature - 
of youth, the prepossession of love in his favor, or some 
other prevailing characteristics, have been induced to 
place an implicit confidence in his honor, have always 
been singled out as Objects to whose destruction his na- 
tural and acquired endowments were best adapted. ~ 
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* We feel justified in attacking private characters when their conduct 
renders them public nuisances. 
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He is the son of the late Mrs. Ann L——, of S—— 
S——, Westminster, and was baptized by the names of 
R—— W-— F L——. Upon completing his edu- 
cation at Westminster, he commenced his initiation into 
the study of the law, under Mr. C—— C , an eminent 
attorney of New-Inn, London. His natural disposition, 
however, was but ill.adapted to a life of business: plea- 
sure was the idol at whose shrine he bowed, and accord- 
ingly we find him, after a very. short service, bursting the 
trammels of legal habits, and resigning the pen for the 
sword, He then went to Ireland, and was fortunate 
enough, ata very early age, to procure a commission in 
the Manx Fencibles, then quartered at Londonderry ; 
here he became acquainted with his first female victim 
Miss Alicia M——, the daughter of Mr. W M—-, 
of that place, a very beautiful and amiable girl, and the 
then toast of Londonderry; gay and pleasing in his man- 
ners, with the advantage of a handsome person, and the 
attraction of a military coat, he had little difficulty in 
insinuating himself into the good graces of the young 
lady, and his representations of expected opulence, and 
a pretended alliance with several noble families, were 
equally efficacious in procuring him the consent of her 
friends. As they, however, professed the Presbyterian 
religion, an ardent jover like him could not suffer such a 
trifling circumstance as a difference of religious principles, 
to stand between him and the object of his wishes—She 
was a Presbyterian, he must be a Presbyterian likewise, 
and, accordingly, with all the apparent sanctity of religi- 
ous hypocrisy, a Presbyterian he became. Mac Sycophant 
like, he attended their divine service, and was in every . 
respect considered as a sincere member of their congrega- 
tion:—all obstacles being thus removed, he was on the 
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12th of June, 1797, regularly married to Miss M—, 
by the names of R. Ww F L according 








to the rites and ceremonies of the Presbyterian church, 
as by law tolerated and established, and the validity of 
this act, is, under all circumstances, beyond a doubt. He 
lived with this lady for some time and a fine girl, now 
about 14 years of age, was the offspring of the marriage. 
His disposition, however, was as little adapted to the ene 
joyment of domestic happiness, as it was to legal habits : 
and, accordingly, the same motives, pleasure and variety, 
which first induced him to abandon the latter, now im- 
pelled him to the same conduct with the former.—Satia- 
ted with enjoyment, and insensible to the endearments of 
female affection, the ties of a husband and father were 
with him considerations “ light as air,” when weighed in 
the scale with self gratification, and they were therefore 
broken without remorse, when no longer capable of ad- 
ministering to this, his ruling principle. Having exhaust- 
ed the whole of his wife’s fortune, he contrived to bor- 
row part of her sister’s, and also to levy contributions 
upon several other members of the family ; with this pro- 
perty he made a precipitate retreat-from Ireland and 

the unhappy sufferers by its loss.—He came to London, 
and figured away, the gayest of the gay, as long as the 

fruits of his villany supplied the means—that resource at 
length failed him and he then had to look out for a fresh 
victim.—An actress of no inconsiderable professional 

character and abilities, but whose name, from obvious 

motives, it would not be proper to mention, unfortunate- 

ly for her, was the next that came within the vortex of 
his infamous designs—his plans were most artfully !aid, 
they succeeded, and she was ruined.—After living with 

her fora considerable time, supported only by the profits 
of her professional pursuits, and her credit with her 
VoL. x. 2N 
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tradesmen, he rose early one morning, seized upon her 
jewels and what other articles of value she had remain- 
ing, and, with this miserable wreck of her property, fled, 
leaving his credulous victim, abandoned to all the horrors 
of distress, in grateful return for the sacrifices she had 
made to him of character and every thing dear to her. 
Alone and friendless, with the horrors of a prison staring 
her in the face, she flew nearly distracted to the mother 
of her betrayer, whose heart recoiled at the depravity of 
her unworthy son, and she immediately busied herself in 
pouring the balm of comfort into the wounds he had in- 
flicted. ‘Through her kind exertions and pecuniary as- 
sistance, the unfortunate victim of treachery was so far 
relieved from her embarrassments as to be enabled to re- 
sume her avocation, and thereby at length liberate herself 
entirely. ‘This was not the only instance in which the. 
mother of this man had to weep over the objects of his 
villany, and soothe their sufferings ; she had, on his aban- 
doning his wife and child, taken the latter under her pro- 
tection, and, with the most assiduous care and affection, 
educated and supported her. Before, however, she had 
completed her meritorious intentions, she was snatched 
from a world into which she had had the misfortune of 
introducing a being who is. a pest and a disgrace to it, 
leaving her property to the amount of about five thousand 
pounds to her young protege’, to the total exclusion of 
her prodigalson, to whom, she was but too well conyin- 
ced it would only have furnished the means of a longer 
continuance in every vicious pursuit. An acquaintance 
he happened about this time to form with a young’ gen- 
tleman, of the name of C , was unfortunately the 








means of an introduction to his sister Miss C C—. 
(the grand-daughter of the celebrated Annuity B——., 
alias, Hell-fire Dick, and now, by the death of her bro- 
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ther, sole heiress to the immense wealth accumulated 
by that singular character, upon the death of her mo- 
ther who is married again.) Here was a glorious prize, 
a golden opportunity not to be suffered to pass unheed- 
ed, and, as to the considerations attached to his situation 
with his former wife, they were to him but trivial obsta- 
cles, he therefore passed himself off for a single man, and 
succeeded in gaining Miss C ’s affections ;° but her 
brother, it appears, had by this time gained some insight 
into his character, though not into his exact situation— 
he therefore seriously remonstrated with his sister, on 
the consequences of such an imprudent miatch, and, on 
his death-bed, was so urgent in his entreaties, that to 
ease the anguish of his dying moments, and prevent him 
from bequeathing his property away from her, she made 
the most solemn promises to comply with his desire—pro- 
mises which, with a bible in her hand, she in the most 
impressive and solemn manner confirmed by an oath, 
With the full conviction that his sister had escaped the 
snare laid for her, Mr. C—— died, leaving her all his 
property. ‘The difficulty, however, created by this trans- 
action operated only as a further stimulus to Mr. L——’s 
exertion of every artifice in his power, which, backed by 
the influence he had previously obtained over Miss 
C——'s affections, was at length successful in inducing 
her to forget the oath and promises she had made to her 
dying brother, and to become the wife of this hero of 
duplicity. He was accordingly married to her on the 
25th of August, 1801, in the parish church of Saint 
Mary-le-bone, in the same names (R—— W—— 
-¥—— L——) as those in which his former marriage with 
Miss M had taken place at Londonderry, and which, 
together with his being a bachelor, &c. he actually made 
‘oath to, on obtaining the licence for this consequently 
illegal nvarriage. 
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He shortly afterwards procured his Majesty's licence to 
to add to his names those of B C-——, which per- 
mission was, as usual, regularly notified in the Gazette. 
He was now, as he thought, in the possession of exten. 
sive wealth, but to a man like him, who aimed at nato- 
riety and distinction, what was wealth withouta title; and, 
&s the means by which his objects were attained were 
to him perfectly immaterial, what difficulty could he 
meet with to the attainment of the one more insur- 
mountable than he had in the acquisition of the other. — 
He accordingly arranged his plans, drew up a pedigree, 
and, by a pretended relationship, in a female line, claimed 
to be entitled to a dormant Baronage, and presented a 
memorial to his Majesty to be confirmed in the title. 
This application he contrived to suppust by the most 
plausible statements, &c. and so far succeeded in deceiv- 
ing the heralds, to whom the investigation of it was re- 
ferred, that it actually received the royal sanction, and 
his elevation to the dignity of a baronet of the United 
Kingdom, by the names of Sir R Ww F——+ 
L M was accordingly notified in all due form 
in the London Gazette ; a few days afterwards, however, 
the fraud was discovered, but, though the circumstance 
was then made known and the right to the title contra- 
dicted in a subsequent Gazette, it is a matter of con- 
siderable doubt, how far the legality of that right is now 
hiable to be called in question. The prospect of profit, 
however, which he had hoped to derive from this second 
marriage, was considerably overclouded by the efforts of 
Miss C——’s friends ; for, though the property to the 
amount of near one hundred thousand pounds, including 
her brother's share, actually vests in her, yet she cannot 
come ito actual prossession 'till the death of her mother, 
which is an event by no means likely speedily to take 
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place, and the proceedings in chancery, instituted by her 
friends, will, even then, it is supposed sufficiently secure 
the property to herself and child.—lInstead therefore of 
wanting a title to his fortune, the newly created Baronet, 
now wanted a fortune to his title ; it was in vain that he 
used his utmost art to get possession of a part of the exe 
pected property :—fictitious bills in equity, and every 
other means employed totally failed; the Court of Chan- 
cery, it seems, was not composed of such credulous ma- 
terials, and was therefore not so easily duped as the for- 
mer objects on whom he had practised his stratagems; 
foiled in his attempts, after having disposed of all the 
ready money and other property he was able actually to 
possess himself of in right of his second wife, he had no 
tye remaining to bind him to her society, and he had 
therefore as little scruple in outraging her feelings, by 
abandoning her, as he had in pursuing the same tine of 
conduct towards the first unhappy girl who confided her 
dearest interests to his protection, | 

The formation of his character, however, as a seducver, 
was but half complete when the unfortunate object of his 
villany was the only individual involved in the misery 
it occasioned—a violation of the rights of a husband was 
necessary to effect its completion, this was. not long 
wanting, for within a very short time after his abandon~ 
ment of Miss C——, we find him making the next trial 
of his villainous talent, upon Mrs. L——, the wife of 
Major L———, whose name, from the motives before al- 
luded to, it is not thought proper to mention.—The same’ 
artifices that had been so successful in former instances 
unfortanately equally prevailed in this, and he preyed 
upon the miseries of this ill-fated woman, in the game 
manner. as he had previously whpon those of ‘the unforte- 
nate actress, and like her too, Mrs. L—— was left desti- 
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tute by the author of her ruin, when her property ne 
4 longer afforded the necessary supplies for his extrava- 
gance. His necessities began again to press upon him, 
conceiving therefore, that while the recollection of bis 
two last exploits was fresh in peoples minds, London 
would bea place ijl adapted to the selection of another 
victim, he quitted it and repaired to Brighton, thinking, 
that as the season was commencing whien that place 
would be the fashionable resort of the young, the gay, 
the wealthy, the credulous and indeed of people of almost 
all descriptions and ranks in society, it would present 
the best field of action for his villainous designs, With 
these views he took up his abode at one of the principal 
boarding houses in the town, where, again passing himself 
off for a single man, with the title of a Baronct, he whs 
not long before he singled out a young lady of consider- 
able fortune and accomplishments, -as a fit subject for 
another matrimonial trick. _He so far succeeded with her 
and her friends, as to get the day fixed for the ceremony 
to take place, and a carriage and four was actually at the 
door to take them to church, when an unlucky accident 
frustrated the whole scheme. An acquaintance of the 
young lady’s father, who was likewise well acquainted 
with the worthy Baronet, happened to pass the door at 
the time, and, enquiring into the meaning of the prepara- 
tions he saw going forward, was informed of their object ; 
he immediately desired to speak to the young lady's fa- 
ther, ta whom he communicated all he knew of his in- 
. tended son-in-law: a universal consternation pervaded 
; the whole party, except the intended bridegroom, who en- 
| deavoured to get rid of the story as well as he could, but 
finding his efforts so to do, ineffectual, he was obliged te 
give up the attempt and make a precipitate retreat. 
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The same ill fortune pursued him in his next attempt 
of this nature at Birmingham, where he had gone to 
reside for that purpose. A very short time prior to the 
day the marriage was to have taken place, he was pointed 
cut to Lord V—, whenin one of the boxes of the Theatre, 
with his intended bride, as a Baronet of considerable 
fortune; his Lordship observed, that he was well ac- 
yuainted with the titles of most of the Baronets in the 
Kingdom, but he was positive there was no such. one in 
existence as that mentioned to him; considerable con- 
versation ensued between him and his friends upon this 
observation, which ended in a bet, whether any such ba- 
ronetcy existed; in the enquiry into which, a complete 
exposition of the character of the honorable object who 
had occasioned it took place, and subjected him ‘o a si- 
milar mortification to that he had met with at Brigliton, 
It would have been fortunate for society had the failure 
of these two schemes induced him to abandon such pur- 
suits altogether; but his matchless impudence was not to 
be checked so easily, and it is to be regretted, that bis 
next scheme met with different success. He became ac- 
quainted with another lady, ‘the wife of an officer in the 
East India Company’s Service, just as she was about to 
accompany her husband to his station abroad. ' His 
death, however, as they were on the pointof embarking, 
put a stop to the intended voyage, and gave time to the 
worthy Baronet to Jay his snares; they were but too suc- 
cessful—but not content with her ruin singly, he must 
render the work of destruction more complete, by ex- 
tending his good offices to other members of the family. 
The young lady’s mother, it seems, supported herself by 
her own honest industry, in the business of, a haber- 
dasher, &c. at Pershore, in Worcestershire, at which 
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place she had a smal! establishment, with no inconsider- 
able stock in trade; but trade was beneath the dignity of 
the mother of a Baronet’s lady, he could not bear the 
idea of her continuing to move in so humble a sphere; 
she must needs reside with him and her daughter, and 
for that purpose he kindly undertook to dispose of her 
effects in Worcestershire, and convert them into money ; 
an office which he performed with great care and punc- 
tuality, and with equal care and kindness he conveyed 
the whole of the proceeds into his own pocket, 


“* A bourne from which no traveller returned.” 


But then it was only a trifle—a mere trifle to a Baronet 
of Fortune, and not worth a moment's consideration. 
With this lady he yet resides, asserting, that having be- 
come a convert to the Roman: Catholic Religion, a mar- 
riage has taken place between them, according to the ce- 
remonies of that church. Whether this is the case or 
not, is best known to themselves, but at all events, it is 
a circumstance of little consequence in determining this 
unfortunate young lady’s right to the title of his wife, ‘as 
there are prior claims to defeat it. Miss M——1 and 
Miss C-——-e, in particular, are both still living, the for 
mer with her friends at Londonderry, and the latter with 
her mother in Seymour-street. He has had one child by 
this lady, but he, nevertheless, thinks proper, upon some 
oecasions, when it suits his purpose, to contradict his 
own assertion of having beew actually married to her. 
This, at least, is practised four times a year, inorder to 
receive a pension she claims from a fund of the East- 
India Company's officers, as the widow of a deceased of- 
ficer & their service, and upon these occasions, he makes 
no scruple in obliging her to make the necessary affidavit 
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that she still remains a widow. ‘To particularize all the 
various methods he has had recourse to, at different times, 
to obtain the means of keeping up the appearance he does 
in fashionable life, when no kind female happened to be 
at hand for the purpose, would extend these memoits 
beyond all reasonable limits; two or three instances 
will afford a sufficient specimen. Being once at Holy- 
head, on a journey from Ireland to London, without the 
means of defraying his expenses, he went into the coffee- 
room of one of the principal inns of the place, and, hay- 
ing found out a gentleman who was about to go the same 
journey as himself, he soon contrived to introduce him- 
self, and proposed joining in a post-chaise and four to 
London; his insinuating manners and address, added to 
his rank, lulled all suspicion, and the proposal was agreed 
to; all expenses were to be defrayed by the gentleman, 
and they were to settle on their arrival in London; this 
was done, and the Honorable Baronet also contrived to 
borrow a sum of his fellow-traveller: the day of reckon- 
ing, however, never arrived, and the only return the 
gentleman ever had for his money, was the experience 
he might derive from having had a long ride with a 
swindling Baronet. His multiplicity’ of names was of 
service to him in another effort of his ingenuity ; he went 
into Devonshire, and, in conjunction with a celebrated 
Jew, opened a Bank, under the firm of Sir R—~ W——., 
r , L-—, M ~ Be, C , and Co. After 
issuing notes to a considerable amount, the Bank, of 
course, stopped payment, the partners absconded, and 
the deceived creditors, when tdo late, found to, their 
mortification, that they had nothing but a profusion of 
names instead of persons to satisfy .their clamorous 
demands, , | 
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He has lately thought proper to discontinue the use 
of his name and title, and now passes by the simple ap- 


pellation of Captain M——,, pretending to be in the Engi- 
neers, and Equerry to the Duke of Kent, though, upon 
enquiry, there is not the least foundation for his claim to 
the latter rank, whatever there may, be to the former. 
‘The purposes for which he has made this change are no 
doubt of a similar nature to those which have marked 
the former stages of his life, and this observation is con- 
firmed on comparing his present situation in fashionable 
life, with the abominable instances of his fraud and vil- 
lainy, before stated ; after which, surely no one will 
conclude, that his present proprietorship of the P——, 
is likely to have been acquired by honorable or just 
means, Lord H is his most intimate friend, and of his 
inclination to make use of his friends, his Lordship has, no 
doubt, ‘ere this, had abundant proofs; they have both, it 
is understood, lately ordered new equipages at L——,’ in 
Long-acre, to be sported at the next meeting of the club; 
“ Who is to suffer” onthis occasion, his Lordship or the 
Coachmaker? ‘Time will show!—There is little doubt, 
however, but that the noble Captain intends conferring his 
favors on one or the other of them. Such has been, and 
such still continues to be the life of this Hero of dupli- 
city, a life forming one continued scene of depravity, 
without the intervention of a single honorable or just 
action to give relief to the dreary prospect. ‘To contem- 
plate the elegance and expense of his present mode of 
life; and the consideration in which he appears to be 
held in the fashionable circles, one would, at first sight, 
be almost induced to conclude that villainy like his, was 
the only necessary passport to those advantages; it is to 
be hoped, however, that they arise less from admiration 
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of his skill and address, applied to such unworthy pure 
poses, than from ignorance of his real character, the 
development of which, with a view to place the public 
on its guard against his further depredations, is the only 
object of these few pages, an object, it is presumed, from 
the present fashion@ble notoriety of the man, perfectly in 
unison .with those of the Satirist: and, if it should be 
only so far attained as to preserve a single individual from 
the grasp of his rapacity, the time occupied in the at- 
tempt cannot be considered to have been unprofitably 
employed. 


—_———— 


POETICAL VERSION OF HALLETT’s ADDRESS. 


| ee smd 


Mr. Hattert’s address to the electors of Berkshire, is 
too sublime a production for humble prose; we have 
therefore, being ever anxious to oblige him, done it into 
verse and trust it will be sung or recited with due emphasis 
by his ten Farringdon friends, at their next meeting, and 
also that they will cause copies thereof to be stuck up, in 
conspicuous situations, in the market place of Farring« 
don aforesaid, and to be distributed gratuitously in all 
boroughs, towns, and villages, in and near the county of 
Berks. 


(See the original Prose in another part of our present 
~ number.) 


“Goon gentlemen, Mr. Vansittart’s address, 
Has made me quite anxious my views to express, 
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Ifany thing can in your noddles excite 

A sense, that by voting for me you'll do right, 

The absence of gold— (which 7 soon shall restore,) 

The foreigners (whom / will drive from your shore :} 

The weight of the taxes (which, all must confess, 

A “ rigid commissioner*” soon will make less ;) 

And th’ increase of pensions (which others can’t see,) 

Must produce this effect !—then, lads, vote for me. 
Corruption’s apologists, tritely declare 

That the people the source of all bribery are; 

And, as proof (I could hang them, /?he dogs, on a gibbet,} 

Refer to the scenes rotten boroughs exhibit: 

Where the voters, 'tis true, in a vast many cases, 

Dependence on some wealthy patron debases, 

While others, whom feuds and contentions deprave, 

The base price of their heirs representatires crave, 

As if ’twere their birthright—All, perjured the same, 

Think the sins of their neighbours will hide their own 

shame, 
(Sir Frank, who's my friend, and his Isleworth squad, 
Of perjuring millers, I mean not by G—.) 


By the fam’d constitution of this humbugged nation, 
"Tis ordain’d that no person shall suffer taxation 
Without his consent.—To produce this effect, 
Let all who are tax'd be allowed to elect; 
"Gainst abuses of pow’r this a safeguard would be, 
And perhaps there might then be found fools to choose 
“me, 
If electors should then ask for treats and base hire, 
And, instead of good broomsticks*, glass coaches require: 
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* See our last number, p. 199. | 
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W hy then, and not else, it may truly be said, 

‘ The sins of their members rest on their own head ;’ 
Only think—should I spend but one sous—what a weight 
He, who gave me his vote, might thus have on his pate. 
If I give no money it ne'er can be said, , | 
(As of bought borough voters) you all have been paid; 
‘You'll avoid all such base imputations, and worse, 
While I keep my money quite snug in my. purse; 

And then, it may be very justly expected, 

Th’electors example will guide the elected, 

And just as much good as you do to the nation, 

By choosing myse/f—will IT do in my station ; 

On these principles, therefore, I'll stand for your county, 
Relying, to pay each expense on your bounty. 


I’m fully convinced the electors-will see, 

Th’ importance of making a member of me, 
Attheir own proper.cost good broomsticks provide, 
And then to the hustings in multitudes ride. 

I pledge myself, if I’m elected, to storm, 

As loud as B——tt in the cause of reform, 

i’ve no other motive in seeking this station 

Than merely my personal gratification ; 

And am, gentlemen, anxious to tickle each palate, 
Your servant, who would be your member-—— 


WILL. HALLETT. 





—— 


* See Mr Hallett’s first address as copied verbatim from the Readiag 
Mercury, into the lest number of the Satirist, page 191. 











ELEPHANTS TAUGHT TO WRITE, &c.!!! 


i aadaentenal 


Mr, Satirist, 

I Proceep, asI proposed in your last num- 
ber, to adduce more (of the marvellous ) testimonies of the 
ancients concerning “* The Giant of Beasts”—who is the 
rarest of the rara animalia now exhibited in high life— 
not even the Baron Geramd, and Cock-a-doodle Coates 
excepted! Pope, the poet, you know, sir, speaks of the 
“‘ half-reas’ning Elephant’—but how mean and unwor- 
thy an epithet is this, 1F any credit is due to the patri- 
arch of heathen philosophy, who in speaking of the in- 
tellectual powers of this stupendous animal, affirms— 
7m ouverts TH BAAN VarspCarAAev*—wWhich a punster would 
calla confused hyperbole! Cicero says, that Elephants 
hold a sort of alliance, or affinity, to us ment! They ap- 
proach the nearest to man, says Philostratus, in prudence 
and counsel—x a+r Fuvecsy Texas Bras” Strabo avouches 
the same. Pliny is very bold, and relates not only that 
they are “ true and just in all their dealings ;” which, 
he is pleased to say, few men are! but that Elephants are 
very RELIcious; and very devout Sun, Moon, and 
Star, gazers/! Let Mister Capel L—ft, whose praise is 
in the magazines for his planetary researches, hear and 
perpend.)—Quz etiam in homine rara, probitas, pruden- 





* Lib. IX. Cap. XLVI. 
+ Esse illi bellaz quandam cam genere humano societatem. 
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tia, equitas, RELIGIO quoque, siderum, solisque, ac dnn@ 
seneratio. But this is nothing to what another writer 
testifies, viz. that Elephants are actually inspired! That 
“the divinity stirs within them”!! That they possess 
vTIKOV xezo!!! and that they can foretel their last 
hour. What will your readers, Mr. Satirist, think of 
Elephants’ knowing all things that are done in heaven 
above!!! ray iv rw spavw yevoutvwy cunacw"’ In fact, 
] know not any one art or science on earth, in which 
these superior animals are not sarp, by some one of the 
ancients, to have excelled.... Who would suppose that 
Elephants had practised surgery ? // prorsus ut peritissi- 
mi Chirurgi—that is to say, with a skill equal, if not su- 
perior, to the Clines and the Abernethies—T he Coopers and 
the Blizards of our day!!! Now this relation is confirmed 
by numerous testimonies ;—the most remarkable of which 
is the testimony of Plutarch, who says that they perform 
their operations without hurt or dilaceration—aysy 
crapaypas padiws xas abrAwbws’ All this is amazing, and 
exceeds the comprehension of our weak capacities.— 
But, Mr. Satirist, the subject to which I meant ta confine 
my attention was, to the no less surprizing accounts 
given by the sage, grave historians, of antiquity, of Ele- 
phants having learnedto WRITE!! It appears that they 
handled their pen with their Proboscis—and wrote a fine 
large ROMAN hand. lian swears by his eyes (per 
oculos suos,) that he saw an Elephant so engaged—and, 
from the description he gives, our Elephant, must have 
taken as much pains asany of our first-rate writing-mas- 
ters when writing for the engraver!! Vie1 EGO IPSE 
qguemdam in tabula litteras Romanas promuscipe SCRI- 





® Dion, (lib. xxxix.) 
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BENTEM, recte et non contorte [ aseabwe xas AT PERT uS 
that is, as we say, good, long, strait strokes!] Quinetiam 
cum scriberet, oculi ejus cum rigore dejecti in tabulam 
erant: ut plane intentos diceres et scriptitantes. Now, 
Mr. Satirist, were it not that this sage, grave historian 
had sworn by his eyes; neither you nor I, would have be- 
lieved him. But ne does not stand alone—for Pliny 
says, they (Elephants), can write in Greek! Grecas 
litteras pingere didicise, edque lingua seripsisse.. . How 
much is it to be regretted, by the literary world, that not 
a single copy remains!!! Lastly, Philostratus speaking 
of their accomplishments—such as capering and dancing 
to “the lascivious sounding” of a flute—accomplish- 
ments for which, one, would have naturally supposed, 
NATURE had disqualified them—does not forget to men- 
tion, that they are taught writinc—(I am surprized he 
did not add—reading and arithmetic)—-SCRIBUNT igi- 
tur, atque tripudiant, et ad fistulam saliunt.—Now, Mr. 
Satirist, what a curiosity of literature would it be to see 
“The history of the Elephant, written by n1mserr!!!” 
There are, no doubt, incidents in the life of this illustri- 
ous animal that would excite the most rational interest— 
at the same time, would-be vastiy entertaining. He 
might tell tales of his late master, mistér Polito,—how he 
did not give him victuals enough—and how he shoulit 
have been as big again if his belly had not been pinched! 
Then he might trezt of his treatment, when, like Bajazet, 
he was shut up in a cage, and madea show of, at Exeter 
*Change.—A fterwards, made to expose himself before the 
rude, rank-scented rabble, in a sorry booth at Bartholo- 
mew fair, where he was “ cabined, cribbed,. confined” 
for three days and a half!—living entirely on the alms 
and oblations, to wit, the nuts and apples, gratuituosly 
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bestowed on him by his master’s two-penny customers! 
Then he might state how a certain acting manager was 
0 jealous of the applauses which he nightly received, that, 
ina rage, he was heard toexclaumn—* I'll to America, I! 
This is worse than Befty /” There are numberless dittle 
but still iateresting anecdotes—as indeed every thing 
must be interesting that comes from so very GREAT an 
author—which our Elephant, without BoswELL-ism, 
might narrate, 

He might, w.th good reason, complain. how the lamps 
in the front of the stage hurt his eyes—and the stench of 
the oil, he verily believed, he should never get out of his 
Proboscis as long as he was an actor, Then again, the 
shouts of applause, like claps of thunder, made his “ firm 
nerves tremble’’.... But, sure lam, that our Elephant, 
were he to be a//owed to speak his mind, would petition 
government, that, instead of being made a foolish, anda 
childish, spectacle of upon a. stage, he might volunteer 
his services abroad, and fight his country’s battles! He 
might state the deeds of martial renown, which his pro- 
genitors had achieved—how, that Elephants, in old time, 
not only bore warriors on their backs, but were warriors 
themselves!—that they received a regular military edu- 
cation, &c. &c. Instituuntur (says my author) velut mi- 
lites ad prwlia; bellatores non dorso solum ferunt, sed et 
ipst bellant. We poor moderns, stand amazed at what 
the more knowing ancients most solemnly protest, saying, 
that Elephants could throw any missile weapon against 
the enemy!! So Pliny declares—arma per auras jacere. 
Strabo likewise—that they are taught to cast stenes, and 
HANDLE arms '—aiPaler xa% OmAOIS ene bas” Now, 
Mr. Satirist, would it not be wise and politic, if our Ele- 
phant, instead of being made an inglorious spectacle of, 
at a public theatre, was sent abroad with, the rank of 
VoL, x. 2 P 
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/MAJOR—a rank, which he inherits (by family descent), 


to defend the wooden walls of Olid England. To supply 
his place, let the manager purchase of Mr, Polito a tame 
hon; and let him be brought on the stage, drawing a 
raagnificent car, glittering /ite gold, with king Kemble 
frowning in the front of it. ‘!cud,’ as Bayes says—‘twould 
be the very thing.’ If the young misses, or some of the 
old one’s, should set up, eithera reai or an artificial shriek, 
it would be easy for the acting manager to tell them he 
(to wit, the tame Lion,) was as tame and harmless as 
HIMSELF! and that is saying a great deal—is it not 
Mr. Satirist? But were the [lephant to write his own 
history—and cause it to be published by that rarum ani- 
mal in terris—(to wit, 'n Blackfriars) the renowned Sir 
Richard—thimk you not (Sir) that he would refute the 
‘public calumny so industrio isly circulated by the wretch- 
ed doers of newspapers, relative to his being addicted to 
gluttony and drunienuness ?! An accusation, Mr. Satirist, 
which I, as counsel for the Llephant, scruple not te call 
false, wicked, and malicious. for, not Sir Richard }!!M- 
SELF, who “ hateth all animal food whatsoersr and 
WHERESOEVER, is more to be dauded on that account 
than our daudah/e quadruped, who religious.y absiains 
from all fesh/y lusts, and is, (to compare tus GREAT 
with the great,) as “sober asa judge”!!! Much, very 
much, do I wish that the “ worthy Court of Aldermen,” 
and all parish officers, would take example, from this in- 
sulted, though EXALTED, animal, of moderation in 
the necessary, but too often abused, blessings of meat and 
drink.—An author before me, tells one of the most mar- 
vellous stories—(I can hardly hold my pen for laughing,) 
of a very grand dinner given by one of the Roman Em- 
perors to twelve Elephants—six male and six female! 
(This, of course, was contrived in order to furnish partners 
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for the hall* in the evening.) Lecti erant humiles [I sup- 
pose every school-boy knows that the ancient Romans 
did not sit at meat as we co, but recumb, or recline on 
couches, convenient for that purpose—] instrati purpurf 
et aulwis. icuse ad eos, vario et dapsili instrumento. 
Disposita pocula aurea, argentea, minuta, grandia: cibi 
in lancibus, panis, caro, fructus, Ecce ingressi duodecim 
EnereHANTES, Sex mares, totidim foemine: Decoré et ve- 
recundeé in lectis se reclinant, mensam accumbunt. ‘Tum 
signo dato (non enim aute) in mensam premuscides sive 
manus suas extendunt: summi’i modestid cibos capiunt, 
delibant. Non voracitas ulla in iis, non aviditas visa; 
non majoris, melioris-ve partis appetitio, prereptio. [ Mr. 
Satirist, could the celebrated Earl of Chesterfield have 
laid down the laws or rules of good breeding (feeding— 
{ mean) with more neatness and accuracy?] Denique 
cum bibendum pateram pueri porrigebant : iique promus- 
cide eamdem genialiter hauriebant.—So Pliny declares, 
and Alian affirms!!! O that ye, the WORSHIPFUL, 
so called, who, ply old Hock till you come to Hick-up, 
would learn of the Elephant and be wise !/! 

And now, Mr. Satirist, I, and my E/ephant—which, 
considering his GREATNESS—the phrase is something 
like Wolsey’s EGO et Rex meus!—humbly take our 
leave of you and your readers—the latter, I apprehend, 
must, by this time, as WE say, at Cambridge, have been 
tolerably—(nay, into/erably) cnamMeED with the deeds of 
the Elephant. 


Yours, si placeut— 
W. 


Islington, 





® That the Elephants of the ancients were taught to dance, see the 
the last number of the Satirist. 
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CARLTON HOUSE FRACAS. 


“ The Prince having repeated more than once his surprise and 
mortification at the conduct of Lords Grey and Grenville, and 
charactesised it in terms which such emotions would naturally sug- 
gest, Lord Lauderdale who considered himself as particularly and 
personally addressed to on the occasion, entered into a justifica- 
tion of his friends, and declared in a tone of firmness not perhaps 
guite in unison with the usual phraseology of a court, that the let- 
ter which returned the answer of his two noble friends, did not 
simply speak the individual sentiments of those two noble lords, 
but that it had the approbation of the principal persons who held 
the same political principles a:.d opinions, and that for himself he 
was ready to say that he was present and assisted in the drawing 
up of that answer, and that not only every sentence but every 
word in it had his most cordial assent,” Caledonian Mercury, 


The above lines, Mr. Satirist, are quoted from an account 
which appeared in the paper mentioned, at the bottom of 
them, and which, (as such rare bits do not often come 
from Scotland) was copied with great care into most of 
the London papers. It was certainly entitled to this 
mark of respect as acuriosity, for every one must acknow- 
ledge it to be rather extraordinary that the first accounts 
of what passes at Pall Mall should come to London, rid 
Scotland. How is this to be aecounted for? How could 
the Caledonian Mercury get exclusively so valuable an ar- ; 
ticle of intelligence ? Are we to suppose that it was fur- | 
nished by the Prince Regent ?—No; surely not, as his 
“* early friends” with all their abuse have not yetwhispered 
in the pretty stunning underhanded manner, in which they 
know so well how to do these things, that he writes for a 
Scotch newspaper.— We cannot then doubt hut it was fur- 
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uished by some of the friends and followers of the noble 
lords who are named in it.—'This must be the fact.— 
[ therefore set it down as certain, that the opposition will 
not take things so guict/y as they have hitherto done. Not 
content with continuing to tune the harp of Ireland, it 
still seems they have now (to show “‘ all their talents”) an 
itching to play on the Scotch Fiddle. 

[ will not presume to question the authenticity of the 
CALEDONIAN Mercury, any more than 1 would thesin- 
cerity of the professions of the noble lords alluded to, and 
therefore give lord L ~ full credit for having acted 
the part set down as his, in this descriptive political pup- 
pet show drama. I believe every part of the account, and 
in particular that most important one in which he is made 
to assert that the letter sent to the P ** did not simply 
speak the sentiments of the two noble lords, but that it 
had the approbation of the principal persons who held 
the same political principles and opinions, and that be 
himself was present and assisted at the drawing of it up.” 

But while lam happy to say that I have no difficulty 
in believing what Lord L appears to have said, I 
hope I may be allowed to observe that it was hardly ne 
cessary for his Lordship to take the trouble of sending us 
word by the way of Scotland, that a part of that very ad- 
mirable letter was his. Every man of common sense 
must necessarily have concluded that so masterly a pro- 
duction could not, by possibility, be the composition of tivo 
persons alone! 1 believe it was pretty generally under- 
stood all over the country, not only that Lord L 
assisted in drawing it up, but that “ all the talents” of op- 
position had been exerted to make it complete. 

If I had ever entertained a doubt on this subject, that 
doubt would have been in a great measure removed by an 
article which was put into my hands a few days ago by 
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a very worthy gentleman, purpoting to be an account of 
the whole proceedings on the letter of the Prince. For 
the accuracy of this statement which I now forward, I 
certainly cannot pretend to vouch, but I think it bears 
about it such marks of authenticity that very few persons 
will have any difficulty in giving itcredit. I will not now 
describe the way in which it came into the hands of my 
friend, as that would bea long story and might cause the 
publication of the article to be deferred till next month, 
by which time it is probable it would lose some of its in- 
terest by being published in the Caledonian Mercury, as 
I understand it is already on its way to Scotland. With- 
out farther preface I give you the article as I have re- 


ceived it. 


A FULL TRUE AND PARTICULAR ACCOUNT 
OF THE PROCEEDINGS ON THE LETTER 
OF THE PRINCE REGENT. 


On the 13th of February, Lord G——e received from 
the D— of Y the letter of the P——., never doubting 
but that it was an invitation to him and his party to take 
upon themselves the administration; he forthwith dis- 
patched messengers to the principal persons who held 
the same political principles and opinions with himself, 
requiring their immediate attendance to take into their 
consideration the manner in which the various offices 
wou'd be best distributed for the benefit of the state, as 
far as they were concerned. This was done before his 
Lordship had opened the letter, The messenger being 
dispatched to the various persons; he was about to break 
the seal, but a thought struck him, that it might appear 
selfish if he were to enjoy such a gratification by him- 
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self, he therefore very nobly resolved not to look into it 


til! tus friends had arrived, that they might all share the 
happy tidings it contained together. 

His Lordship now felt rather at a loss what to do with 
himself. ‘To pass away the time, he recited the cele- 


brated soliloquy of, 
** To be, or not to be?” 


He afterwarwards sung one of the Irish melodies: be- 


yinning with, 


«* Oh, think not my spirits are always as light, 
‘« And as tree from a pang as they seem to you now.” 


accompanying himself on the harp. He then proceeded 
to make a few ministerial arrangements, which he thought 
it might be as well to settle at once, and these were 





scarcely completed, when Lord G y arrived, 

The friends shook hands, and looked at each other for 
some moments, but their emotions were too great for ut- 
terance. ‘They then, without any previous consent, be- 
gan to dance a pas de deux, a proof how much their feel- 
ings were in unison; nor was this all, as each, at the 
same moment, raised his voice to sing. 


« Sure such a day was never seen!’’ 


when they were interrupted by the knock, which an- 
nounced Lord L-——e. 

The three noble Lards now joined in conversation, 
Lords G y and G——e having found their tongues. 
From the subject of their meeting, they were naturally 
led to speak of the happy effects of Lord L Ss mission 
to Paris, and all were of opinion that it was not foe 
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much to hope, froma second mission, a result 76 less 
advantageous. 

The other members of the party now dropped in so 
fast, that to pursue this subject was impossible. When 
all who had been sent for were assembled, and had partly 
e informed them that 





recovered their breath, Lord G 








he had received a letter from the D— of Y , written 
by the P R——, about forming a new Admi- 
nistration. 


Here, Mr. W——d stepped forward, and begged to 
be allowed to sing, 


«* The Prince and Old England for ever.” 


This very reasonable request was of course immedi- 
ately complied with. He sung it with great energy and 
feeling, and the whole company joined in the chorus 
with heart and voice, and their acclamations were heard 
at aconsiderable distance. 

Lord G——e now proceeded to open the letter. He 
commenced reading it ia a very audible tone, but after a 
few moments his voice was perceived to falter, tears 
stood in his eyes, the paper fell from his hand, and his 
Lordship sunk back almost in a state of insensibility. 

The assembly immediately left offrubbing their hands, 
and were seen to lick their lips no longer. Mr. H n 
appeared as much affected as he had been on a former oc- 








casion, at the situation of the marine corps. Sir T. T— 
was more than ever alarmed at the State of the Nation; 
and, in a word, all were as much distressed as if new 
restrictions had been discovered. 
After an awful pause, Sir J. N——— moved for the do- 
cument, on which the tears of Lord G—— were falling. 
This caused the letter to be read. It was of so moving 
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a nature that one person could not go through it. Mr. C. 
W. W—ne began, but, after a few moments, he ceased to 
be heard, and his voice was wholly dost. Mr? Sheri- 


dan observed, they had heard his /ast squeak, 


Alderman C——, it was hoped, from the singular ra- 
pidity with which he reads, (for his style of reading is 
not less impressive than his manner of speaking) would 


be enabled to perform his task, but he failed like those 
who went before him. It was at last read like a chapter 
in the bible by boys in a class at school; each read a 
sentence in turn, till the whole was gone through with. 

When it was finished, loud cries of “ Base Ingratitude !” 
“ desertion of Early Friends,” “ neglect of talent,” “ trea- 
chery,” ‘‘ baseness,” “ blindness,” ‘+folly,” &c. filled the 
room. The uproar was af length so great, that it was too 
much for the heads of Lords G y and G e, who both 
wanted repose. In consequence of this, the consideration 
of the letter was adjourned to the following morning. 

On the 14th another meeting took place. Before they 
proceeded to the business of the day, it was observed, that 
to give their deliberations a shade of form and solemnity, 
it would be proper to read a lesson from the bible. This 
idea met with general approbation, and Lords G—+~y and 
(G——e proceeded to read- the following passages. from 
the Book of Job, 2nd the Lamentations of Jeremiah, each 
alternately reading a verse. 








«‘ Oh! that my grief were thoroughly weighed, and my calami- 
‘* ty laid in the balances together.” 





* Doth the wild ass bray when he hath grass? or loweth the ox 
** over his fodder.” . | 





“ Can that which is unsavory be eaten without salt ? or is there 
“« any taste in the white of an egg ?” ” 
Vou. x. 2a 
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‘* The things that my soul refused to touch are as my surrow/ud 
‘** meat.” 





‘© Oh, that I might have my reqvest, and that God would grant 
“* me the things that I long for !" 





>. 


“* For these things I weep ; mine eye runneth down with water." 





« T am the man that hath seen affliction by the rod of his wrath."* 


_—_e-_— 
* 


“¢ He hath led me into darkness, but not into light." 


“€ Surely against me is he turned; he turneth his hand against me 
** all the day.” 


_——_ 


“ The joy of our heart is ceased, our dance is turned into 
‘* mourning.”’ 


_—- — 


** The Crown is fallen from our head ; woe unto us that we have 


“€ sinned !” 


For this our heart is faint, for these things our eyes are dim.”’ 





Service over, the company appeared much tranquil- 
lized and refreshed, and indeed, in every respect, as well 
as could be expected: It was now thought proper to 
proceed to business without delay, and accordingly the 
order of the day for taking the letter of the P—— into 
consideration was read. 

Lord G——-y, after a variety of observations on the 
advantages which the P had derived from his early - 
friends, on the expectations which had been cherished by 
those friends, and on the disappointment, consequent on 
such expectations, moved, that a letter be written to the 
D— of Y , humbly thanking him for the conde- 








sgnding menner in which he had sent the P—— R——’s 
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ietter as directed, and stating in answer to that communi- 
cation that they were very snxious to serve His Royal 
Llighness, but at the same time could not think of ac- 
cepting his offer unless the whole power of the state were 
to be given into their hands, 





e seconded the motion, but wished the 
following words to be added:—“‘ We beg leave most 
earnestly to assure his Royal Highness, that no sacrifices, 
except those of honor and duty, could appear to us too 
creat to be made, for the purpose of healing the divisions 
of our country, and uniting both its government and its 
people.” (A laugh.) 

Mr. H--—n thought a something ought to be said 
about turning out Mr. P———1, as he was of such an into- 
lerant disposition, that he generally stopped his (Mr. 
H 3) mouth, when he rose to Speak ™ affairs .of 
Ireland, on the pretence that he was out §f order. (A 
laugh.) 

Mr. T——y was of opinion that the C r of the 
E——r proved himself to be a great fool if he really 
acted as if he wished to keep the Honorable Gentleman 
from speaking—( A laughin Mr. T.’s sleeve.) No man 
of common sense on the ministerial side would do so. 

Lerd L——-d—e agreed with the last speaker but one, 
that Mr. P——1 ought to be turned out, as also with the 
Rt. Hon. Gentleman who spoke last, that it was very 
wrong in him to stop Mr. H——n’s mouth, as it showed 
a want of intellect, which proved him unfit to manage the 
affairs of a great nation, He wished the following addi- 
tion to be made to what had already been proposed :— 

*« All personal exclusion we entirely disclaim: we 
rest on public measures; and, it is on this ground alone, 
that we must express, without reserve, the impossibility 
of our uniting with the present government.” 

Sir J, Nt objected to the introduction of the word 


Lord G 
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“ impossibility,” for, as an old school fellow of his uscd 
to say, (who by the hye hed dubbed him Sir John), and 
as the poor people who liad any thing to do with his banking 
concern were in the hahit of saying—* Half a loaf is bet- 
ter than no bread.” 

Mr. B m, Mr. B—n—tt, Mr. C—l—t, Mr. F 
Lord O n, Lord }{——n, and Sir T. T——n were 
of opinion that there was a great ‘ea! in that. 

Mr. W d thought it was impossible they could do 
any good (for themselves) if such an union were formed, 
and therefore the word might as well stand. Its omis- 
sion would do no good, its insertionno harm. To leave 
it out, in hopes of conciliating ministers, would be of no 
more use than it would he to send another message to 
the subscribers to the third theatre, inviting them to 
form an unioh with the Drury-Lane company; under 
these circumsfances he could even wish to strengthen 
the expression by adding, “ Our differences of opinion 
are too many and too important to admit of such an 








e, 








union,” 

Lord G 
suggested, thought it his duty to propose to put in some- 
thing about consistency—(A laugh and cries of “ No—. 
that will never do,’ ) He would repeat it—about consis- 
tency—( A laugh). He hoped they would repress their 
risibility till they heard what it was he wished to pro- 
pose.—He then moved the following aadition. 

* His Royal Highness will, we are confident, do-us the 
justice to remember, that we have twice already acted on 
this impression; in 1809, on the proposition then made 
to us, under his Majesty’s authority ; and last year, when 
his Royal Highness was pleased to require our advice 
respecting the formation of a new government.” —/ Loud 


applause. ) 
Mr, P——+— thought they might as well add “ the rea-. 





e, before the question was put on the letter 
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sons which we then humbly submitted to him are strength 


ened by the increasing dangers of the times, nor has.there, 
down to this moment, appeared any approximation to- 
vards such an agreement of opinion on the public inte- 
yests, as can alone form a basis for the honourable union 
of parties previously opposed to each other,” and then to 
make a show of forbearance “ into the detail of those dif- 
ferences we are unwilling to enter.” 

Lord L had no hesitation in saying that they 
might as well put in something about Ireland to keep the 
Catholics warm. For instance, they might say of the differ. 
ences existing between them and the present government, 





‘they embracealmost all the leading features of the present 
policy of the empire; but his Royal Highness, has, himself 
been pleased, toadvert to the late deliberation of parlia- 
ment on theaffairs of Ireland. This is a subject above all 
others, important in itself, and connected with the most 
pressing dangers. Far from concurring in the sentiments 
which his majesty’s ministers have, on that occasion, so re- 
cently expressed, we entertain opinions directly oppo- 
site: we are firmly persuaded of the necessity of a total 
change in the present system of that country, and of the 
immediate repeal of those civil disabilities under which 
so large a portion of his majesty’s subjects still labour on 
account of their religious opinions.” 

This proposition met with general approbation. After 
some further discussion it was resolved to form a letter 
according to the suggestions which had been thrown out, 
and a committee was appointed to manage the business. 
It was agreed that this letter having in itself the strength 
of “ all the talents” should be signed G—y and G——e. 

On the motion of Mr. Br———m. a rhyming committee of 
“ early friends,” was also appointed to turn the P—— into 
ridicule, and circulate all the abuse of him they could col- 
hect. After which an adjournment took place. 
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MR. HALLETT. 


Mr. Hautett, for the frequent mention of whose 
name in our present number, we solicit our reader's par- 
don, is resolved to exercise the patriotic art of humbugging 
on the Freeholders of Berkshire, as appears by his second 
address which we shall here extract from the Reapine 
Mercury ofthe 16th. instant. 


«TO THE GENTLEMEN, CLERGY, & FREEHOLDERS 
OF THE COUNTY OF BERKS. 


QC; ENTLEMEN, 


MR. Vansittart’s Address to you, declining to become a can- 
didate again to represent this county in parliament; and the 
several other publications which have appeared in the Reading 
Mercury, added to the circumstance of a canvass having com- 
menced, compel me to offer myself to your notice sooner than I 
had intended. 

If any thing can excite a sense of the value and a proper exercise 
of the elective franchise, the weight and application of our taxes 
the continuance of sinecures, the increase of pensions, the absence 
of our gold, and the planting an army of foreigners in the heart 
of our country, must produce that effect. 

itis a trite saying among the apologists for corruption, that it 
originates with the people ; as a proof of this calumny they refer 
to the scenes which rotten boroughs exhibit; where, in some of 
them, the voters are debased, by dependence upon an opulent 
patron, and, in others, are depraved by their feuds and conten- 
tions for the price of the representative, which, disregarding their 
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oaths, they claim as their berthright and each shelters himself from 
the disgrace of bribery and perjury by the equal infamy of hi: 
neighbour !!! 

It is one of the best principles of our constitution, that no man 
shall be taxed without his consent. To put this principle into 
practice, and to extend the right of election to all who possess a 
qualification in the taxes they pay, will afford the best remedy for 
the calamities and grievances of the country, aad the surest safe- 
guard against the abuse of power. If electors shall then require 
bribes and treats, and impoverish the candidate before they make 
him their representative, then let his frauds and peculations be 
imputed to them; then and not till then, let it be said, that ‘ cor- 
ruption originates with the people.” 

In giving your suffrages freely, and without cost, you will not 
only avoid the imputations that attach to the voters in purchased 
boroughs, but you will have aright to expect frem your repre- 
sentative that he will follow your example, and do his duty 
honestly, and independently, by gratuitously bestowing his best 
services for his country's good. 

Upon these principles I offer myself a candidate at the next 
Election, confidently relying, that your conviction of the impor- 
tance of these considerations will impel you to the hustings, at 
your own expense. 

I pledge myself to you, that, if I am elected, I will most stre- 
nuously promote and supporta. reform in parliament, and wil 
attach myself neither to those who possess, nor to those who seek 
the emoluments of office, having no views in soliciting your 
suffrages beyond the gratification of serving my country. 


Tam, Gentlemen, 


Your faithful friend and servant, 


WILLIAM HALLETT.” 


Denford, March 5, 1812. 
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Those who, like ourselves, have had the misfortune te 
labor through the prostituted pages of the Political Re- 
gister, will easily perceive that this canting address was 
dictated by Hallett’s arch-counsellor, the tergiverse dis- 
grace of Newgate. We could point out whole sentences 
that we have before read, in the infamous publication to 
which we allude ;—Surely the respectable “ Gentlemen, 
Clergy, and Freeholders” of the County of Berks, will 
be most anxious to imbibe precepts of morality and pa- 
triotism which proceed from so pure a source! There 
are, doubtless, in Berkshire, as in every other country, men, 
who have such inate dispositions to be duped, that they 
would as readily believe an address containing profes- 
sions of purity, and disinterestedness, signed by Major 
Semple, as by William Hallett; and, it is therefore to be 
expected, that such deluded wretches will be “ impelled 
** to the hustings at their own expence” to vote for thé 
“ rigid commissioner of taxes !” : 
That Mr. Hallett’s chief reliance is upon the support 
of the ignorant, and the discontented, is evident from his 
language which is of the same tissue as that which al- 
ways has been, and always will be, adopted by every 
mob-courting patriot.— The weight and application of 
our tages are rare subjects to catch the attention of the 
multitude, because every man feels them; but he should 
have gone on to say, that, it is the unfeeling conduct of 
over-bearing and ‘“ rigid Commissioners” which renders 
our burthens doubly oppressive.—* The absence of our 
gold” is urged as another reason for electing Mr, Hallet, 
(who, by what he terms “a proper exercise of the elec- 
tive franchise,’ evidently alludes to the’ propriety of 
choosing himself.)—We are surprised that the scarcity of 
corn was not also pleaded in his behalf, 
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Will the “ rigid Commissioner” if returned to Parlia- 
ment, make gold more plentiful? Will this disciple of 
the Newgate miscreant, who with the view of rendering 
it more scarce, in September 1810, called upon his coun- 
trymen to hoard their money—be likely to produce this 
salutary effect >—W hy does Mr. Hallet deal in these dark 
_and deluding insinuations ?>—Let him answer these plain 
questions which we have put!—If he answers them in 
the affirmative he will only prove himself equal to his 
master in the audacity of his falsehood. 

If we supposed that his address was. written by hime 
self, we should feel very little surprise at the nonsense 
which it contains, but, assured as we are, that it is the 
production of a man, who is “ more knave than fool” we 
are at a loss to account for the egegious absurdities and 
unintelligible jargon of the third paragraph. 

What can be meant by the assertion, that “ certain 
electors of rotten boroughs” are depraved by their feuds 
and contentions for the price of the representative ?” Are 
representatives in such boroughs usually purchased ?’—Do 
the Electors of “ rotten boroughs” consider it their 
“ birth-right” to buy their member?—If so, surely Mr. 
Hallet cannot be angry with them, for it is precisely 
what he asks the Freeholders of Berkshire to do with 
regard to himself, and really, on consideration, we are of 
opinion, that if they were obliged to pay for a knight of 
their shire, and, if economy were their object, they could 
not do better than select him, provided two good and loyal 
men were appointed sworn appraisers on the occasion,— 
But-how each of them is “ to shelter himself from the 
disgrace of bribery and perjury, by the equal infamy of 
his neighbour,” must be learnt from the “ rigid Commis- 
sioner” himself—We recollect that some years ago 


several pretended Electors of Middlesex were indicted 
VoL, x. 2R 








Mr. Hallett. 









for perjuring themselves, in favor of Sir F——s B— tt, 
but, alas, these unfortunate patriots were not thus 
sheltered from the vengeance of the law: nor do we 
know of any system of moral or civil polity under which 
bribery and perjury could avail themselves of such pro- 
tection. 

Mr. Hallett is clearly an advocate for the ridiculous and 
preposterous system of universal suffrage ; for he contends 
that the right of Election ought to be extended to all 
who pay taxes and we have not forgotten his sneering zn- 
sinuation, at a Berkshire Meeting, that eyery man was 
oppressed by taxation! 

' “If Electors” exclaims he, “ shall then” (i.e. when 
Tag, Rag, and Bobtail shall enjoy the Elective Fran- 
chise,) “ require bribes and treats, and impoverish their 
Candidate before they make him their representative, 
then \et his frauds and peculations be imputed to them.” 

Are we to conclude from this, that Mr. Hallett’s re- 
luctauce to spend his money in an attempt to gain what 
would be “ the highest gratification he could receive*” 
proceeds from a consciousness of his own inability 

: to resist the devi/’s temptation, if he should be “ im- 

: porerished” by the expences of his Election? We are 
acquainted with many very worthy freeholders of Berk- 
shire, and feel anxious that they should not have any 
imputations cast upon their characters; we therefore ad- 
vise them not to take one shilling of Mr. Hallett’s money, 
even if he should alter his present plan; and, we also 
advise them, asa further security, to do that which their 
own good sense will dictate, viz.—Vote for his antagonists, 
Mr. Hallett’s concluding paragraph is mighty comical, 
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* See Mr. Hallett’s address “ to the ten Farringdon shopkeepers.” 
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and what is more astonishing ina patriot’s pledge, it is 
in part worthy of ecredit.—* He willattach himself, nei- 
ther to those who possess, nor to those who seek the emo- 
luments of office ;” which is as much as to say, that he 
will attach himself to no set of men who have either, rank 
or weight, or consideration, in the state ; for, all who 
have, either are in office, or seek to be so! 


We will believe him! 


‘« The low-born ass coutemns the generous steed, 
And monkeys spurn the lion's nobler breed." 


We have heard that Mr, Hallet positively denies hav- 
ing had any intention of offering himself for Abingdon. 
(See our last number.) We can only say, in reply, that, 
if this declaration is true, he has the misfortune to be the 
intimate friend of more l—rs than Cobbett, for we were 
positively informed by one of his intimate acquaintance 
that he not only had such intention, but that.he had en- 
ployed the notorious Peter Finnerty to,sound the Elec- 
tors of that Borough; and we alluded to the fact many 
months back, as may be seen by referring .to former, num- 
bers of the Satirist, 

We shall have occasion to say.more,about the strance 
contradictions which have occurred in Mr., Hallett’s.asser- 
tions.and those of .his friends, §c. in our review of the 
Electioneering pamphlet, which he has thought proper to 
‘publish, in, vindication of his late criminal prosecution of 
the Satirist. A .production which we should certainly 
shave treated with contempt, ,had we not understood that 
he was circulating it with , great industry, and..“,mirable 
dictu,” at his own expence, in hopes of cajoling. the .Free- 
holdeys.of Berkshire. 
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EXTRAORDINARY AND UNNATURAL 
[SEDUCTION, 


A Shetch of @ hoary Seducer, who does not reside in 
Grosrenor Square. 


—_— 


(Continued from our last, p. 189.) 


e 
Every article which we have inserted in the Satirist, 


has had for its object either the exposure of flagrant 
atrocity, or the correction of some evil propensity. 

If we are told that we ought to leave the punishment 
of every crime to those whose duty it is to carry the laws 
of our country into effect; we will answer, that: there 
are many offences most injurious to society,-of which 
those laws do not take cognizance, and the perpetrators 
of which are only amenable to the tribunal of public 
opinion, and only to be punished by exposure and shame ; 
and, that it is as much the duty of an upright Satirist to 
prosecute such offenders to conviction, as the prose- 
cution of traitors and seditious libellers is that of the 
Attorney General. Could such a monster, as the hoary 
Seducer, whom we have described in our last Number, 
be criminally prosecuted in a Court of Justice >—Un- 
doubtedly not.—Then we will boldly ask, if by inflicting 
the only punishment to which conduct so infamous can, 
in this world, be subjected, we do not deserve the thanks 
of mankind ? 

We last month earnestly entreated our Readers not 
te be too hasty in epplying the enormities which we de- 
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scribed to any particular individual, promising that we 
should enter into an explanation in our present Number. 

Before we redeem this pledge, we beg leave to say a 
few words upon the injustice, not to say iniquity, of 
drawing conclusions unfavourable to the character of a 
friend or neighbour, from uncertain date, and propa- 
gating an opinion which may, perhaps, for ever blast the 
reputation of another, unless that opinion has been form- 
ed upon incontrovertible evidence, and after mature con- 
sideration.—Every paragraph of the daily papers, which, 
without mentioning names, states, that “ a faux pas,” 
(as they generally term it) “* has been recently discovered 
in high life,” is read with avidity, and every reader im- 
mediately forms his own conjectures as to the party al- 
luded to. If he kept those conjectures to himself, how- 
ever unjust they might be, they could not prove greatly 
injurious; but, unfortunately, men are generally so fond 
of displaying their ingenuity, that they cannot rest till 
they have imparted their fancied discoveries to their 
friends, whom they easily persuade, by little arguments 
and illustrations of their own, to accord with them ia 
opinion. And thus, asingle paragraph of the above de- 
scription, may tarnish the fair fame of twenty persons, 
not one of whom may be the guilty individual, 

It has long been our wish to check this baneful pro- 
pensity, and to convince the public, ‘not only of its im- 
propriety, but of its absurdity; feeling that such is the 
frailty of human nature, that men, in general, will more 
readily abandon that which they believe to be ridiculous, 
than that which they know to be morally wrong. 

That our description of the hoary Seducer, may not be 
thus injuriously applied to those whom it was never in- 
tended to resemble, and that those who may have so 
misapplied it already, may be convinced of their error, 
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we will now explicitly state to our Readers, that this 
“ hoary Monster,” who dues not reside in Grosvenor Square, 
is (may our information be useful on future occasions), 
“ A creature of our own imagination,” and that they will 
probably read this declaration of ours (the intention of 
which we trust they will not misinterpret) on 


THE FIRST OF APRIL!!! 


PROTECTION FROM ARREST. 


Sir, 


In a former Number of the Satirist, a Correspondent 
hinted that it was his intention to offer some remarks on 
the subjest of the protection from arrest which certain 
Italian musicians had obtained, by gross misrepresenta- 
tions, from his Excellency the Portuguese Ambassador, 
whom they had persuaded to give them nominal appoint- 
ments in his household. I wish to remind him of this 
subject which calls aloud for animadversion. 

A more worthy character than his Excellency does 
not exist, and, I am sure, he would be the last man in 
the world to countenance fraud, however anxious he 
might be to assist misfortune—I could point out indi- . 
viduals who avail themselves of his protection, to de- 
fraud even the respectable part of their own profes- 
sion. 


1 am, Sir, 
Your obedient Servant, 


JUSTITIA. 


March 27, 1813, 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


i - 


FIAT JUSTITIA ! 





Libels.—A Statement of the Triul of an indictment against 

George Manners, gentleman, at Westminster Hall, before 
the Right Hon. Edward Lord Ellenborough, Chief Justice 
of the Court of King’s Bench, on Saturday, 1st June, 
1811—For Libels in the Satirist of the tst May, 1809, 
and 1st September, 1810, on the character of William 
Hallett, Esq. upon which indictment the Defendant was 
found guilty. Also the judgment of the Court upon an 
indictment against James Armstrong, Esq. &c. for a Li- 
bellous letter, written by the Defendant to Mr. Hallett.— 
Taken in short hand by Mr. Adam, Editor, Thomas Gill, 
gentleman, Solicitor for the Prosecutions, New Inn, price 
2s Gd, pp. 62; te which prolix title should have been 
added the following words, “ being an attempt to apolo- 
gise for the conduct of Mr. Hallett, in criminally prose- 
cuting for a Libel, after having repeatedly asserted that it 
was UNJUST and OPPRESSIVE to prefer indictments 
for such offences, in as much as the defendant in a cri- 
minal prosecution could not defend himself by proving that 
the alledged Libels were nothing but the truth, and being 
also a trick of the said Mr. Hallett to deceive and cajole 
the Electors of Berkshire.” 


Observe reader, we beseech you, that this wonderful 
joint production of Mr. Adam, author, and Mr. Gill, 
editor, has taken no less than ten long months to fabricate. 





Se 
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What a silly man must this Mr. Llalett be to employ such 
t would have furnished lim 





bunglers when his friend C 
with fifty times as many lies and misrepresentations In one 
fiftieth part of the time!—<But, perhaps he begins to 
feelthat the Newgate Student's falselioods are not as readily 
swallowed as they were a year or two ago, and he there- 
fore got persons who were not so notorious to perform his 
dirty work—or, Messrs. Adam and Gill may have con- 
seuted to do his business at a cheaper rate: —We know 
nothing of the former gentleman but from report, and can- 
dor induces us to state that report speaks fairly of his cha- 
racter, aud that from the very correct statement which he 
has given of the proceedings on the trial of the issue, we 
have formed a high opinion of his talents as a short hand 
writer, and are thoroughly convinced that the account of 
what passed when Mr. Manners was brought up toreceive the 
judgment of the court, Was not written by him, or that if it 
was he must have been inebriated on the previous night, 
and not have recovered his senses when he took his notes. 

Mr. Gill, we know ouly by sight, and, certainly his ap- 
pearance is not very prepossessing ; to describe him is dif- 
ficult, but as he has thought proper to give, by innuendo, a 
most villainous false account of our motives and_princi- 
ples, we will endeavor to present our readers with a cor- 
rect sketch of his countenance and person; that if they be 
skilled ia physiognomy they may form their own conjec- 
tures as to his viréves, which we have had no opportunity 
of discovering, and therefore shall refrain from giving any 
evinton upon the subject, 

Mr. Thomas Gill, in size. bears about the same propor- 
tron toa well grown man, as a certain long-car’d “ brouser 
of thistles” bears to a race-horse.—-His hair, which is pret- 
tily varieged, with white and black, is plastered, with ne- 


tural pomatum, aud adhercs closely to his head, forming a 
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scanty, but an even and polished (i. e. a shining) covering 
to ali beneath ; behind, it is twisted, doubled, and bound 
with a ribbon, that once was black, the ligature commenc- 
ing within half an inch of the nape of the neck, and end- 
ing at about the distance of an inch from the doubling 
point; thus forming a posterior ornament about seven 


inches in length, which, in shape and inflexibility, resem- 
bles a three-penny cord ready twisted for sale.—Not the 
smallest particle of powder is suffered to conceal the alter” 
nate stripes of white and black which run parallel to each 
other, 

** From front to rear, 


From ear to ear,” 


49n the forehead it lies as close to the skin as upon the 
crown of the head, and it appears to have acquired this 
smooth appearance, rather from the effect of the palm of 
the hand, in combination with the abundant supply of na- 
tural pomatum than from any operation of the comb.— 
His skin resembles that upon which he usually writes his 
memoranda; beth in colorand tcature. His eyes are large 
and without expression, his nose rather flat, his mouth 
wide enough to receive a penny roll—his ears are long and 
his chin really like a human being’s. He is generally ha- 
bited ina seedy black coat, and his legs usually covered 
with worsted hose of the same color—Mr. G. appears 
about fifty years of age.—Such is the gentleman, whom, 
in consequence of Messrs. Blake and White, his usual at- 
tornies, having declined the business, Mr. Hallett employ- 
ed in his prosecution of Mr. Manners.—Such is the man 
whom he has since employed to edit the work before us.—+ 
We will defy Mr. G. to prove that we have caricatured 
him in this description. Indeed we have omitted to no- 
tice many singularities in his construction because we 
would not appear illiberal even to an enemy. 

Von, X, 2s 
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The prefatery observations of Mr. Gill, were undoubt- 
edly dictated by his employer, and the sentiments which 
they express must be considered such as Mr. Hallett 
now finds it expedient to have promulgated, although 
they are in direct opposition to the principles which 
he, and his Master, William Cobbett, have repeatedly 
avowed, 

Mr. Gill (that is to say, Mr. Hallett) now tells us, that 
it is not his intention “ to find fault with the fair and 
sound discussion of public morals—the crime may be 
pourtrayed in its most striking deformity, and every ar- 
gument used against the commission of it, &c. but 
that the guilty party must be consigned to the judge- 
ment af the Laws of his Country, and tothe terrors of 
an evil conscience, and no writer is justified (eren with 
truth on his side) from gainful or other motives, in at- 
tempting to write another out of the respect of his 
friends or the good opinion of the public," &c. p. 8. 

Now, the Reader will observe, that this statement is 
uttered, or at least dictated bya man who has publicly de- 
clared, that his principles and Wi/lizm Cobbeit’s were the 
same. By the pupil of that Prince of Libellers,—by the 
patron of Peter Finnerty, by the man who has promised 
this last mentioned libeller, that he will (we presume, as 
a reward for his attempt to write Lord Castlereagh out of 
the respect of his friends, &c.) make him a Freeholder of 
Berks, and thus qualify him to speak at public meetings, 
and to vote for a representative of that county ! 

And has not Cobbett repeatedly declared, that there 
could be no hberty of the press, while “a man was en- 
abled to walk the streets without being spit upon, be- 
cause it was a crime to write the truth of him.’—Has he 
got in his observations on Sie R. Phillips’s and Sjr John 
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Carr's cases, and on twenty other occasions, asserted, 
“ that to write the truth of any man, was the birth-right 
of every Briton;—and that all criminal prosecutions for 
libels were unjust and oppressive.”--And, has he not, in 
Vol. I. p. 182, of his works made use of the following 


language : 

‘«* When a man once comes forward as a Candidate for 
public admiration, esteem, or compassion, every action of 
his life, public.or private, becomes the fair subject of pub- 
lic discussion !” 

And yet Mr. Hallett, who has approved these senti- 
ments, and identified himself in principle with their au- 
thor, has now the effrontry to justify his conduct, by 
maintaining that zo man has a right to speak the truth of 
any scoundrel, and that he who does so is obviously 
“ a just object of punishment !” 

How can the I’reeholders of Berkshire put any faith in 
the pledges of a Candidate who thus renders his prin- 
ciples and opinions subservient to his conscience, and to 
his plans of deception! 


The following picture of a despicable species of Libel- 
lers is evidently compiled from the Satirist. 


‘* Libellers on private character act, in general, from the worst 
of motives, being instigated to injure others, either from party— 
prejudice, revenge, or prospect of pecuniary advantage, by hold- 
ing up to public contempt persons, whose private history is likely 
to excite curiosity—and thus produce an extensive sale of their 
venomous matter—they have besides, (when they choose to make 
use of it), a most lucrative and powerful engine, not generally 
noticed, but which, when examined, will appear to attach greater 
criminality, if pgssible, than scandal in detail—it is to throw out 
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broad hints to some person of rank or consequence, by means of 
their publications, that they are in possession of the particulars of 
some transaction in which he or she has been engaged; which, if 
published, would reflect on the party the highest disgrace, and 
drive him or her from the circle of fashion and high life, into 

obscurity and retirement.—A female of rank is not unfrequently 
the obj ect of such an attack, and the feelings which it excites are 
(whether the party be guilty or innocent), of such a powerful and 
unpleasant nature, as to produce the most violent effects and dis- 
tress of mind.—A woman of high mind and spirit, under such 
circumstances, immediately considers by what means she may’ 
avert such an exposure—and, in order to prevent it, falls into the 
snare which the subtle dealer in abuse has laid for her—and opens 
a correspondence with him on the subject.—By way of com- 
promise, she submits to become contributory to his support—and 
his extensive use of this engine enables him to exhibit to his 
friends a long list of names of persons in the first circles of fashion, 
who, under terror of his pen, condescend to purchase his silence. 

— A libeller of this sort is most deserving of punishment, and, if, 
the parties imposed upon had the courage to seek redress in a 

court of justice, the punishment which would fall upon him 
would be an useful example, and might deter others from tread- 
ing in his path.” page vii. 


From the place and manner in which these observa- 
tions are given. there can be no doubt but that they are 
intended to insinuate, that this was the species of libeller 
which Mr. Hallett sought to punish, when he criminally 
prosecuted the proprietor of the Satirist: or, in other 
words, that Mr. Manners had been guilty of the dirty and 
infamous conduct which they delineate.—Such. insinua- 
tions are too contemptible to excite any irritation of our 
feelings, and.too notoriously false to injure any one but 
their author. If however, Mr. Hallett will venture to 
make such charges openly, we pledge ourselves not only 
te brand him for a /iar; but to adopt more summary 
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means of'making him repent his temerify, than a coward- 
ly, criminal prosecution ! 

We can proudly defy him, and all the world, to pro- 
duce an instance of our ever having received or demand- 
ed one shilling for the insertion or suppression of any 
article whatsoever. 

Neither have we ever lent ourselves, as Mr. Hallett 
would cowardly insinuate, to gratify the malice of any 
individual; and, we tell Mr. Hallett that his assertion, 
that what has appeared in the Satirist, was “ written witlt 
the view of replacing Miss Saunders, (whom we never 
saw) under the protection of his sister and brother-in-law 
(page 55, note) is “ false as Hell.’—We tell him, that 
our only object was to show the character of a subscriber 
to Miss Taylor, and of a patron of William Cobbett.— 
We knew nothing of the circumstances which he has 
stated relative to his sister and brother-in-law, and, if his 
statements are true (which from his other misrepresenta- 
tions we greathy doubt,) we are heartily sorry that we ever 
alluded to their case in the pages of the Satirist ;—-We 
cannot, however, refrain from reprobating Mr. Hallett’s 
conduct in thus assailing a man whom he had just res- 
trained from answering and from punishing him by the 
fetters of the law. 

On the subject of shooting his neighbour's dog, it is 
declared that the gamekeeper stated, on oath, that when 
the owner spoke to him about the matter, he assured him 
he did not know the dog, &c. and that the owner replied, 
he did not believe he would have shot it, if he had 
known whose it was!” 

Now we beg to state in reply, that this very dog: had 
been for several months in the custody of Mr. Hallett’s 
gamekeeper, who undertook to break him for the owner, 
it is not therefore very likely that he. should mot hare 
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known him; and as to what is said about the tonversae 
tion with his owner, we have heard that the fact was 
completely contrary, and our information beimg derived 
from the owner, we shall believe it in prefereuce to. the 
gamekeeper’s extrajudicia! oath—We recollect that a 
person in the same neighbourhood made oath to facts 
relative to Cobbett’s oppression of poor Burgess, which 
were totally at variance to what was sworn by several 
Witnesses at the trial——The gamekeeper is also made to 
say, that, he had no orders from his master to destroy 
any neighbour's dog; Soathat we are to suppose the poi- 
son balis which were so plentifully strewed in the hedge- 
rows about ‘lown-hill, were only intended for dogs that 
came from a distance ! 

Mr. Hailett denies ever having offered satisfaction to 
the husband of his sister, and asserts, that on the contrary 
“ two friends of the husband proposed to make an apolo- 
gy for his misconduct, if a prosecution, then intended, 
could be suspended.’—We shall only answer, that our 
information was received immediately from the two friends 
here alluded to, and corroborated by the husband him- 
self—here are three to one against Mr, Hallett.—The pub- 
lic must decide between them ! 

Let it not, however, be supposed that we are advocat- 
wg the cause of Mr. Hallett’s brother-in-law, such never 
has been, and never will be our intention, and, we will 
candidly confess, that we regret having introduced his 
and his wife’s case, even by way of illustrating the cha- 
racter of Miss ‘Taylor's and William Cobbett’s patron! 

Having admitted that Messrs. Adam and Gill have 
given a’very correct report of the proceedings on the 
trial of the issye, we must also observe that, as far as the 
defendant's address to the court in mitigation of punish- 
ment is concerned, there is scarcely a single sentence in 
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their account of what passed when the judgement of the 
court was prayed, which is not either scandalously false, 
or shamefully distorted.—By way of example, we shall 
only make a very few extracts from their report, and com- 
pare them with what actually was said on the occasion.— 
‘They make the defendant begin his address in the follow- 
ing words ;— 


** My Lords, I have deeply to lament the circumstances which 
cannot with propriety be publicly addressed to the court but by 
myself personally, and which would have been niwth-better on- 
forced by the learned counsel who defended me at the trial ; but 
if, in thé course of the observations which I shall make. to the 
court, I shall forget the situation in which I have the mjsfortune 
tostand, or forget that respect which is most justly due to your 
Lordships, &c. &c. p. 33,” 

More complete nonsense than this, never was uttered even by 
Mr. Hallett himself at a Berhshire or at a parish meeting—The 
defendants words were, verbatim, as follows. 

“« May it please your lordships—Circumstances, which cannot 
with propriety be publicly stated, have compelled me to address 
those observations to your lordships personally which. would 
otherwise have been much more eloquently and more ably urged 
by the learned counsel who defended me at my trial; but, my lords, 
in making these observations, I shall not, | trust, forget the situa- 
tion in which I have the misfortune to stand, and I am sure 7 shall 
not forget that respect which is so justly due to this court, -&c.”" 

Again—‘* My Lord the offence of which I have been found 
guilty before your lordship was on evidence if not unimpeachable 
certainly unimpeached” p. 33, 

Whereas the words spoken were—* I am to receive the judge- 
ment of your lordships fora libel of which I have been found 
guilty on evidence, if not unimpeachable, most certainly unim- 
peached.”— 

Asain—‘‘ If the prosecutor had not afraigned the conduct of 


the most virtuous individuals in this country—If he had not be- 
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come the public patron of Miss Taylor and the defender of one of 
the greatest lilellers, | should have been the last man in the 
world to have observed on him.” p. 33. 

The words actually used by Mr. M——were —“ Mr. Hallett 
is not even personally known to me, and, if he had not challenged 
my attention by his public conduct, if he had not, by publicly 
arraiging the characters of the most illustrious individualsin the 
kingdom, virtually invited an investigation of his own—if he had 


not, for political purposes, become the public rewarder of a p—— 
ef Miss Taylor and the abettor of the most mischevious and most 


seditious libéllers that ever disgraced thte British Press I should 
have been the last man in the world to have intruded upon his 

Every other sentence of the defendant’s address is mu- 
tilated in the <.me scandalous manner, the object of 
which is sufficiently evident.—To expect liberality fronr 
a patriot of the modern school, or from his creatures, 
would betray a want of discernment equal to that of their 
mfatuated dupes, we therefore felt infinitely more of cone 
tempt than of surprise or anger, when we read this pal- 
try attempt of Mess. Hallett and Co. to degrade us in 
public estimation. 

It was evidently published, as we before hinted, to ca- 
jele the Freeholders of Berkshire, among whom it has 
been industriously distributed, and, if they are silly 
enough to be thus duped, and to believe the pledges of 
William Hallett, he certainly is the most proper person 
to represent them; but we trust, that, at the next General 
Election, they will (with very few exceptions) manfully’ 
evince that their understandings are not in such a lamen- 
table. predicament. 











THEATRES. 


Cum tabulis animum censoris sum't honest. 


On Thursday Feb. 27th, a new Comedy, entitled 
‘““The House of Morville,” written “in humble imita- 
tion of the style and manner of the old English dramatic 
authors,” was produced at the Lyceum. 

Some curious rumours are afloat respecting the author 
of this play. It is said that he is, by profession, a tailor, 
and to this it is added, that he has had no education 
whatever, and that he is so excessively illiterate as to. be 
unable either to read or write. His taste for the drama, 
and his talent for composition, are however said to have 
appeared so great to one of the leading men at this thea- 
tre, that he actually conceived that, in Mr. Snip, he had 
found a second Shakespeare, and, with such. a feeling, 
brought forward the play before us, as dictated by this 
extraordinary genius to an amanuensis. 

The latter part of this story we cannot say, we think 
entitled to any great degree of credit; the first we believe 
to be true. We are given.to understand that the author 
of “ The House of Morville” is really, by profession a 
tailor. This, by the bye, if we had not been informed of 
the fact, we almost think we could have guessed from 
the prodigious quantity of cabbage which is to be found 
in the play. In this instance, he has very injudiciously 
availed himself of the privilege of his trade to spin out 
his drama to a most unreasonable length. He, in fact, 
VOL, X. 2T 
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measured out so much, that not only was the play severely 
goosed on the first night, but his best friends could not 
help saying, fora twofold reason, that “ it would be better 
if he used his shears a little more, and his pen a little 
less.” 

Speaking thus, however, we hope we shall not appear 
in any respect influenced in our judgment on “ The 
Flouse of Morville,” by the situation of its author, We 
are decidedly of opinion, that, on that account our stric- 
tures ought not to be more severe than they would other- 
wise be, but at the same time we do not feel that it is our 
duty to be more indulgent. If talent bursts forth in spite 
of the obstacles opposed by want of education, it would 
be disgraceful to attempt to crush it, but still we have to 
learn that the defects which may appear in its production 
ought to be passed over. ‘These indeed might very pro- 
perly be excused in a case where a man had by some 
tyrannical mandate been compelled to write, but not in 
a case where it is to be presumed, that he writes from 
a consciousness that he has talent sufficient’ to acquit 
himself in a creditable manner. Of the play we ought 
to judge from itself, as we apprehend neither the au- 
thor nor his friends, would feel much gratified if, taking 
the profession of the former into consideration, we were 
to say of “The House of Morville,” that it was “very 
well for a taylor."—That a play produced by such a 
person, equal in merit to one from the pen of a scholar, 
might fairly be said to evince a natural superiority on 
the part of the uneducated man, we admit, but this only 
goes toa comparison between the man.—Our business 
at present, is exclusively with the play. . 

“The House of Morville” imitates very successfully 
all the irregularities of the old dramas, but it is far from 
possessing even a moderate portion of their correspond- 
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ing merits. Lord Rodomond to secure the wealth of his 
kinsman Sir Thomas Morville, who had disinherited his 
son on account of an imprudent marriage, applies to a 
Recluse for certain potent drags of the nature of those ad- 
ministered to Hamlet's father while sleeping. Instead 
of sending these, the Recluse, pretending to comply, sends 
something like that which was administered to Juliet. 
The consequence is, Sir Thomas, supposed to be dead, 
is buried, but awaking in proper time, is taken care of by 
the Recluse, who all the way through the play acts the 
part of the good genius ina pantomime. Lord Rodo- 
mond eucceeds to the estates of his relation, and endea- 
vours to destroy the son of Sir Thomas. ‘The last-men- 
tioned personage has abundant proofs of the villainy of 
Rodomond, and, inthe end confronts him, just when he 
is about to sentence Young de Morville to death for a 
supposed murder. The play concludes with the punish- 
ment of Rodomend and the reconciliation of Sir ‘Thomas 
and his son. 

Such is the general outline of this drama, im which, if 
we find nothing of originaiity, we see nothing particularly 
reprehensible, had it been tolerably well filled up; here, 
however, the author has miserably failed. ‘Fhe story in- 
vo.ves in itself as much business as could be satisfactorily 
brought before the audience in five acts. Notwithstand- 
ing this, he has devoted a very considerable portion of 
those five acts te matter, wholly extraneous, and at the 
same time wholly uninteresting. Several characters are 
introduced which are worse than useless, as their only 
effect is to retard the progress of the piece, and to weary 
the audience without yielding them any amusement. 
Hence the story is told in so unconnected a manner, that 
it is with difficulty understood, and the action of the play 
is so heavy, that, it has not unfrequently the effect of an 
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opiate. We must, however, acknowledge, that several 
of the scenes, in the early part, boast considerable in- 
terest, 2nd the last might have been rendered very ef- 
fective but for the introduction of several ludricous cir- 
cumstances, which we should have thought the stage- 
manager, who is generally by no means deficient in that 
respect, would have had taste enough to guard against. 

In order to secure noise and bustle enough, the author 
introduces soldiers and outlaws in abundance, who pa- 
rade the stage with drums and bugle horns. He appears 
to have been very anxious to charm the lovers of music, 
as, to make sure of their support, he has caused a corpora/, 
after a fine harrangue, (intended to show his respect for 
strict discipline), conclude by treating his soldiers (who 
are ready to march) with a song. 

The dialogue is generally written in blank verse, and 
several of the speeches are entitled to praise. Generally 
speaking, however, there is little to admire in this res- 
pect, For the sake.of the measure, we are frequently an- 
noyed by a string of unmeaning epithets, which are intro- 
duced to give dignity to the style. We are for instance, 
told of “‘ awful death” aud “ dangerous battle,” as if death 
could ever be other than awful, or, as if a British audience 
had to learn from a philosopher like “the author of the 
House of Morville,” that there was danger in battle. 

Upon the whole, though we cannot say we despise this 
.play as much as some which we have seen, we feel no de- 
sire to see asecond, from the same pen. If the author 
should be induced to write again, we at least hope he will 
be more sparing of his own labour, than he has been on 
the present occasion. If he cannot produce a work more 
interesting, he may at all events furnish one less unwield- 
ly. Jet him remember that“ brevity is the soul of wit,’ 
aud we should not be sorry if he were thence to infer 
*bat the shorter his future pieces are, the better. 
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On the 7th of fast month, a new niusical farce was per- 
formed here for the first time under the whimsical title of 
“* turn out.” 

This piece is from the pen of Mr. Kenny, a gentleman 
who some years ago made a considerable noise én “ the 
World.” On the present occasion he has displayed little 
originality, but a great deal of humour. The characters 
may be censured as stale, and the conduct of the piece is 
in some parts reprehensibly indelicate, and, at all times, 
outrageously improbable. ‘These things, however, in a 
farce, (and particularly in a musical farce), are easily ex- 
cused, The songs and music, though they boast nothing 
extraordinary, gave general satisfaction, and the effect of 
the whole was all the author could desire. It is a thing 
written to be laughed at, and not to be criticised, and 
though “‘ turn out” has long been the favorite cry of the op. 
position ; no opposition appeared to“ turn out.” 
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COMPARATIVE CRITICISM. 


Non nostrum inter vos TANTAS componere lites / 
VIRGIL. 
Who shall dectde when Doctors disagree ? 
Porg. 


1. The Letters of Mrs. Elizabeth Montagu, &c. Part the First, 

§. «In the midst of Mrs. Montagu’s effusions of mirth, and 
her sallies of wit, we find numerous remarks which indicate no 
common sirength of reflection, and no common acquaintance with 
the human heart. The glitter of her gaiety is seldom unaccom- 
panied with the bullion of philosophic thought."—Critical Review. 

‘** Probably no letters indicating so much ability were ever any 
thing like so devoid of those occasional valuable observations, into 
which strong sense seems generally liable, in spite even of the 
utmost levities, to be betrayed. A reader whose taste inclines at 
all to seriousness, bowever keen a relish he may have for wit, 
becomes disgusted with this frothy fermentation of talent mixed 
with mere folly.’—Eclectic Review. 

§. ‘* Tfervivacity and sprightliness never degenerate into wan- 
ton or /icentious merriment ,’’—Critical Review. 

‘* We must notice one prominent feature of this correspond- 
ence, which ought to have doomed it to oblivion, and which 
compels us to reprobate the publication ; and that is, the frequent 
and detestally profane employment or parody of the language of 
the Bille. The public, it seems, must not be defrauded of a 
successful and stimulant example to persuade even our young 
ladies to the study of the Bille as a most excellent jest- 


_— a - 





§ The recurrence of this mark § distinguishes the classes in which the 
eatracts are arranged, according to their particular subjects.-SaTinest. 
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look! For drollery, Mrs. Montagu is exceedingly prompt in 
ber allusions to the language of divine revelation ''—Eclectic 
teview, 

§. « On friendship, of which she had a very strong sense, she 
speaks in a more serious strain. Her tenderness tor her sister, 
and her dearest friend the duchess of Pertland, is displayed in a 
beautiful variety of elegant expressions; and her regard, united 
with Jove and esteem, for her cousin and his wife, is not less 
honourable to her in its expressions than to them in its enthu- 
siasm.’'-—British Critic. 

‘© The reader incorrigibly doul/s whether she really had much 
tenderness ot atiection. There is no avoiding the suspicion, that 
there is even a great degree of conscious affectation and extras 
vagance in many of the very artificial expressions of attachment 
and solicitude.""—Eclectic Review. 

‘<The last and the most serious want we shall notice in this 
girlish correspondence, is the want of heart and affection. There 
is no softness; No ENTHUSIASM; nothing which cou/d, for one 
moment, fe mistaken for the language of éenderness or emo- 
tion.’’—~ Edinburgh Review. 

§. “* The letters of Mrs. Montagu are very e/oguent compos 
sitions.’’—Critical Review (Appendix). 

** We think the eloguence abominable.’’—Edinburgh Review. 





2. The Lady of the Lake, a Poem; by Walter Scott, Esq. 

§. “* This poem is certainly the most interesting, as a whole, 
of any of Mr. Scott's compositions.”°—Monthly Review. 

“« The tale is in itself extremely interesting, mere so perhaps 
than that of either of the author's former poems,”—British 
Critic. 


al 





* “ Resplendent jest. book of bon-mots divine,” 
as the author of the Rolliad said, thirty years ago, it proved in the hands 
of Sir Richard Hill; and as it still does most profitably in the hands of bis 
ranting brother Rowland, at the Sunday shop in Blackfriars Road— 
SATIRIST. 
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** In the méerest and denoument of the story, this is superiir 
to Mr. Scott's two former poems.’’—Critical Review (Appendix). 

‘** The story of this poem is perhaps more interesting than 
either of his former stories."'"—Monthly Mirror. 

** We have no hesitation in ranking this poem above Marmion, 
both for dramatic and poetical merit——We shall proceed to de- 
scribe the nature and subject of this cherming poem."—Eclectic 
Review. 

** Upon the whole, we think Marmion the lest of Mr. Scott's 
produetions ; more free from blemishes, and more replete with 
interest, than either his Lay of the last Minstrel, or his Lady of 
the Lake.—The Lady of the Lake is much inferior, in all re- 
speets, to Marmion. The last, notwithstanding its defects, we 
read with interest: the first we found tedious, and fraquentiy 
disgusting.""—Antijobin Review. 

§. “* Of this, upon the whole, we are inclined to think more 
highly than of either of Mr. Scott's former publications. There 
is a larger variety of characters, more artfully and judiciously 
contrasted.”"——Edinburgh Review. 

‘© Perhaps in strength and discrimination pf character it may 
fall short of Marmion.’’—Critical Review. 

’ §. “ In one of the numerous and enteriaéntng notes,” Seo pin 


Eclectic Review. 
* The notes contain some amusing stories, with others that 


are dull—Monthly Review. 

‘« The notes subjoined to the poem are sufficiently illustrative 
both of the fictions and of the manners introduced, and are as 
usual written with spirit.""—British Critic. 

“* The notes are not necessary to illustrate the text, and indeed 
many of them are irrelevant,’"—Antijacobin Review. 


























